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Cuaprer XXYI. 


RANDULEF. 


Slag ball had been kept up until morning, if not till daylight. 

When people began to stroll in to the very late breakfast at 
Danesdale Castle not a lady was to be seen amongst them, save one 
intrepid damsel, equally renowned for her prowess in the chase, and 
her unwearying fleetness in the ball-room. 

As she appeared in hat and habit, she was greeted with something 
like applause, which was renewed when she announced that she had 
every intention of sharing the day’s run. Sir Gabriel, in his pink 
(for no ball would have caused him to be absent at the meet), 
gallantly placed her beside himself, and apologised for his daughter’s 
absence. 

“Philippa has no ‘go’ left in her after these stirs,” he re- 
marked, “and a day’s hunting takes her a week to get over; but 
I’m glad to see that you are less delicate, my dear.” 

“We shall not have many ladies, I think,” said she, smiling, and 
looking round upon the thinned ranks of the veterans. 

Here the door opened, just as breakfast was nearly over, and Sir 
Gabriel paused in astonishment in the midst of his meal. 

“What, Ran? You!” he ejaculated, as his son entered equipped, 
he also, for riding to hounds. “The last thing I should have 
expected. If any one had asked me, I should have said you were safe 
in bed till lunch-time.” 

“You would have been wrong, it seems,” replied Randulf, on whom 
' the exertions of the previous evening appeared to have had worse 
effects than they had upon Miss Bird, the bright-looking girl who 
was going to ride. 

Miss Bird was an heiress; the same pretty girl with whom 
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Randulf had been walking about the ball-room the night before, when 
Aglionby had come to call Lizzie away. 

Randulf himself looked pale, and almost haggard, and was listless 
and drawling beyond his wont. Sir Gabriel eyed him over, and his 
genial face brightened. Of course it was bad form to display fond- 
ness for your relations in the presence of others. Every Englishman 
knows that, and Sir Gabriel as well as any of them; but it was 
always with difficulty that he refrained from smiling with joy every 
time his eyes met those of his “lad.” He looked also more kindly 
than ever upon Miss Bird, who was a favourite of his, more especially 
when Randulf carried his cup of tea round the table and dropped into 
the vacant place by her side. 

The meet took place at a certain park a couple of miles from 
Danesdale Castle, and soon after breakfast a procession of six—Miss 
Bird, Sir Gabriel, his son and three other men who were of their 
party—set off for it. It was a still, cloudy day, with a grey sky and 
lowering clouds, which, however, were pretty high, for all the hill- 
tops were clear. 

That was a long and memorable run in the annals of Danesdale 
fox-hunting—“ a very devil of a fox!’? as Sir Gabriel said, which led 
them a cruel and complicated chase over some of the roughest country 
in the district. Sir Gabriel, as will easily be-understood, was a keen 
sportsman himself, and had been a little disappointed with Randulf’s 
apparent indifference to fox, or any other, hunting. He had put it 
down to his long sojourn abroad with people who, according to Sir 
Gabriel’s ideas, knew no more about hunting than a London street- 
arab does, who has never stepped on anything but flags in his life. 
He had always trusted that the boy would mend of such outlandish 
indifference, and he certainly had no cause to complain of his lack of 
spirit to-day. 

Sir Gabriel was lost in amazement. He could not understand the 
lad. Randulf’s face—the pale face which he had brought with him 
into the breakfast-room—never flushed in the least: his eyebrows 
met in a straight line across his forehead. He seemed to look neither 
to right nor to left, but urged his horse relentlessly at every chance 
of a leap, big or little, but the uglier and the bigger the better it 
seemed, till his father, watching him, began to feel less puzzled than 
indignant. A good day’s run, Sir Gabriel would have argued, was a 
good day’s run; but to drive your horse wilfully and wantonly at 
fences which might have been piled by Satan himself, and! at gaps 
constructed apparently on the most hideous of man-and-horse-trap 
principles, went against all the baronet’s traditions! for all his life he 
had been very “merciful to his beast,” holding his horse in almost as 
much respect as himself. He had always credited Randulf with the 
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y game feelings, and his conduct this day was bewildering to say the 

least of it. 

As Sir Gabriel and Miss Bird happened to be running almost 
neck and neck through a sloping field—the chase nearly at an end, 
the fox in full view at last, with the hounds in mad eagerness at his 
heels—suddenly a horseman flew past them, making straight for a 
most hideous-looking bit of fence, on the other side of which was 
the bed of a beck, full of loose stones, and in which the water in this 
winter season rushed along, both broad and deep. 

" All day long a feeling of uneasiness had possessed Sir Gabriel ; 
this put the climax to it. Forgetting the glorious finish, now so 
near, he pulled his horse up short, crying: 

“Good God! Is he mad?” 
Miss Bird also wondered if he were mad, but put her own horse, 
without stopping, at a more reasonable-looking gap, considerably to 

\ the left side of the fence Randulf was taking. 

Two seconds of horrible suspense, and—yes, his horse landed 

\ lightly and safely at the other side. Sir Gabriel wiped the sweat 
| from his brow, and caring nothing for the “finish” or anything 
else, rode limply on to where, not Randulf, but another, was 

) presenting the brush to the amiable Miss Bird. 
| “What the devil do you mean, sir, by riding at a fence like that, 
, and frightening me out of my senses?” growled Sir Gabriel, at his 
| | son’s elbow. The latter looked round, with- the same white, pallid 
face, and far-off eyes, which the father had already noticed, and which 
had filled him with vague and nameless alarm. Randulf passed 
his hand across his eyes and said : 

“What did you say?” 

“What ails you, lad? What is the matter with you?” asked 
poor Sir Gabriel,. his brown cheek turning ashy pale, and a feeling 
of sickly dread creeping over his heart. 

“What ails me? Oh, nothing that I know of,” replied Randulf, 
with blank indifference, and then suddenly heaving such a sigh as 
| comes only from the depths of a sick heart. 
| | \_L. The laughter, and jesting, and “joyous bustle of the finish were 
i sounding all round them. No one took much notice of the two 
figures apart, apparently earnestly conversing. Neither Sir Gabriel 
nor Randulf was given to displaying his feclings openly in public, 
but Randulf knew, as well as if some one were constantly shouting 
it aloud from the house-tops, that his father worshipped him—that 
he was the light of his eyes and the joy of his life, and that to 
give him any real joy he would have sacrificed most things dear 
to him. And Sir Gabriel knew that his worship was not wasted 
upon any idol of clay or wood—that it fell gratefully into a heart 
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which could appreciate and understand it. During the last month 
it had occasionally crossed his mind that Randulf was a little absent 
—somewhat more listless and indifferent than usual ; but the baronet 
had himself been unusually busied with magisterial and other 
concerns, and had scarcely had time to remark the subtle change. 
Of one thing he was now certain, that Randulf, as he saw him now, 
was a changed man from what he had been four-and-twenty hours 
ago. The poor old man felt hopelessly distressed. He knew not 
how to force the truth from a man who looked at him and said 
nothing ailed him, when it was patent to the meanest comprehension 
that, on the contrary, something very serious ailed him. He sat 
on his horse, looking wistfully into Randulf’s face. The groups 
were dispersing. The young man, at last looking up, seemed to read 
what was passing in his father’s mind, and said: 

“T have something to say to you. Could we manage to ride home 
alone? How will Miss Bird do? 

Sir Gabriel’s face brightened quickly. If Randulf had “ some- 
thing to say” to him, no doubt that communication would 
quickly put to rights all these shadowy disquietudes which troubled 
him. 

“T’'ll arrange for Miss Bird to be escorted,” he said; and, turning 
round, he requested the man who had already presented her with the 
brush to see her safely to Danesdale Castle, as a matter of business 
obliged him and Randulf to ride home by Scar Foot. The youth 
yielded a joyful assent, and went off rejoicing in charge of his “ fair.” 
Sir Gabriel and Randulf, with a general “Good-afternoon” to the 
rest of the party, turned their horses’ heads in a southerly direction. 
Scar Foot was a little distance away, farther south, and then there 
were ten miles to ride to Danesdale Castle. 

They soon found themselves in a deep lane, beneath the grey and 
clouded afternoon sky of New Year’s Day. Behind them, Addle- 
brough reared his bleak, blunt summit, and the other fells around 
looked sullen under the sullen sky. It was Randulf who had 
proposed the ride, but still he did not speak, till Sir Gabriel asked, 
in a voice which he strove to make indifferent : 

“‘ What did you make of the dance last night, Randulf? Philippa 
informed me before she went to bed that it had been a success.” 

“A success, was it?” said Randulf indifferently. “I’m glad to 
hear it, I’m sure. I don’t know anything about it.” 

“What did you think of Aglionby’s intended?” pursued Sir 
Gabriel. 

“Miss Vane? Pooh! She may be his éntended; it will never 
go any further.” 

“T should hope not, I’m sure. What a mistake for a man of that 
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calibre to make! It shows what soft spots there are in the strongest 
heads.” 

Silence again for a short time, until Sir Gabriel, resolutely 
plunging into a serious topic, said : 

“Well, surely there were lots of nice girls there. Did none 
of them strike your fancy ?” 

“Surely I’ve seen most of them before.” 

“ Well, I'll tell you which girl I like the best of the lot. I wish 
you could see her in the light I should like, Randulf.” 

“ And which was she?” asked Randulf, with a sudden appearance 
of animation and eagerness. 

“ Evelyn Bird.” 

“Oh!” There was profound indifference in Randulf’s tone. Sir 
Gabriel went on steadily : 

“Tt is time, without any jesting, that you began to think about 
marrying. I’ve thought about it often lately. An only son is in a 
different position from——” 

Randulf looked drearily around him. They were passing the back 
of Sear Foot just now, and the profoundest silence seemed to reign 
there. Slowly their horses mounted the slope of the road which was 
for Randulf, and for one or two others, haunted with the memories 
that do not die. The lake lay below them, looking dull and dismal 
—the ice with which it had been covered turning rapidly to slush 
in the thaw-wind—its wall of naked fells uncheered by even a 
ray of sunshine. Randulf remembered certain other rides he had 
taken along this road, and walks too which he had had there. He 
glanced towards his father, and in that kindly face he read trouble 
and perturbation : he knew that that brave old head was filled with 
plans for his happiness, his welfare—with schemes for securing glad- 
ness to him long after those white hairs should he laid low. Yet it 
was long before he could summon up words in which to answer his 
father’s last remark. At last he said: 

“IT know what you mean, sir: I wish I could gratify you, but you 
must not expect me to marry yet.” 

ia disappointment fell like a cloud over Sir Gabriel’s face, as he 
said : 

“Boy, boy! was that what you brought me out here to tell 
me?” 

“ Partly ; not altogether. It was because I wanted to be alone 
with you, and make a clean breast of it.” 

He paused. “A clean breast of it?” Vague visions of dread 
floated through Sir Gabriel’s mind—dreams of foreign adventuresses 
who entrapped innocent youth into marriages which were a curse and 
a clog to them all their days. Was his boy, of whom he was so 
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proud, going to unfold some such history to him now? Randulf’s 
next words somewhat relieved him : 

“T know you wish me to marry, and I know the sort of girl you 
would like me to marry, but surely you would not have denied me 
some tether—some free choice of my own?” 

“ Bless the lad! Of course not. Every Englishman chooses his 
own wife, and with the example before me of old John, and the results 
of his severity ——” 

“Just so, said Randulf, with rather a wan smile. “I’ve had 
something on my mind for a good while now. J wanted to 
marry too. My only doubt was, what you would say to the girl I 
. wanted to have, and I had fully meant to talk it all over with you, and 
tell you all about it, before I did anything.” Randulf raised his 
eyes full to his father’s anxious face. “I wanted to marry Delphine 
Conisbrough. 

‘Good Lord!” broke involuntarily from Sir Gabriel. 

“You don’t know her much, I think. I was not going to do any- 
thing rashly. For though I love her—better than my life—I knew 
that whoever I married, you must have a great deal to say in the 
matter—as it is right you should. I intended to get you to see her, 
to learn to know her a little better, before you said anything one way 
or another. You would have consented to my wish—most certainly 
you would have consented. I heard what you said about her last night, 
to her sister—about some men’s heads being turned by her beauty. 
Ah, it’s not only her beauty—it is everything. But if it were only that, 
you cannot deny that she surpassed all the women there, in looks?” 

He turned to his father with a sort of challenge in his voice and 
eyes. 

“Well, who wants to deny it?” said Sir Gabriel. “I own I was 
enchanted with her, and, as you say, not only with her beauty. 
But you must remember, my boy, that you have to think not 
only ——” 

“I know, I know,” said Randulf, with a little laugh, not of the 
gayest description. “I had to think that if she had been one of 
this abominable old Aglionby’s heiresses it would have been the 
most suitable thing in the world. But she just missed it—and of 
course a miss isas good asa mile. She was not so worthy of a 
wealthy young Admirable Crichton like me, in her poverty, as she 
might have been with the money and the acres. Bah!” He set his 
teeth, choking back a kind of sob of indignant passion at the picture his 
own fancy had conjured up, so that Sir Gabriel became very grave, 
realising that it was more than a mere flirtation or a passing fancy. 
“T tell you she would have honoured any man by becoming his 
wife. But that’s not to the point. I had duties towards you— 
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towards the best father a fellow ever had—and I knew it, and was 
resolved to have it out with you.” 

“ And suppose I had refused ? ” 

“ But you would have seen her, as I wished ?” 

“Naturally. But I might still have refused, finally. What did 
you propose to do in that case ?” 

“T wish you wouldn’t ask me. I didn’t propose to do anything— 
only I felt that if she would be my wife, my wife she should be, 
against all the world.” 

“ Well?” said Sir Gabriel, with a sigh; “and what next ?” 

“The next is, that last night I lost my head the moment I saw 
her. From the instant she came into the room, I knew nothing, 
except that she was there. It was not of my own will that I left 
her side for an instant. She sent me away many times, and told 
me to attend to what she called my duties. Well—there’s no good 
in describing it all. I don’t know what I may have done, or said, 
or looked like; a man doesn’t know, when he’s off his head like 
that. But she took the alarm, and asked me to take her back to 
Mrs. Malleson. She got up, and wanted to go out of the room. 
We were alone, in my study * 

“The deuce you were! ” said Sir Gabriel, in displeasure. 

“Yes, I know it was all wrong. Ihad no business to take her 
there. I had no business to do anything that I did. I can’t 
exactly remember what I had said, but I saw her turn red and white, 
and then she started up, and said, ‘ You must not say those things 
to me. Take me to Mrs. Malleson, please, Mr. Danesdale.’ I 
begged her to wait a moment. She said no, if I would uot take her 
she would go alone. I said she should not go yet, and I set my 
back against the door, and told her she should not leave that room 
till she had promised to be my wife.” 

“ Well?” was all his father said, but he watched askance his 
son’s face. 

He could not understand it all. Randulf did not tell his tale by any 
means joyously. His words came from between his clenched teeth ; 
his brow wore a dark frown, and his nostrils quivered now and then. 

“Tf I had done wrong,” Randulf went on, “I got my punishment 
pretty quickly, for she sat down again and looked at me, and said as 
composedly as possible, ‘No, that can never be.’ I had expected 
a different answer—yes, by——I had!” he said passionately. “I 
could have sworn from a thousand signs that she loved me, and she 
is no silly prude—pure-minded women never are prudes, And it 
was not coquetry. She could not coquette with a man in such a 
case. I felt as if she had shot me when she said that. There was 
ascene. I don’t deny it. I forgot you—I forgot everything exccpt 
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that I loved her. I couldn’t take her answer—I would not. I 
begged her to tell me why: she could not be my wife. First she 
made some objections about you; she said I had done wrong to 
ask her in that way. What would Sir Gabriel say? She reminded 
me that I was an only son ”—he laughed again. “I put all that 
aside. I told her it was no question of fathers and mothers and only 
sons, or of anything else, except the success or failure of our two 
lives. I said that I loved her, and she loved me ; she gathered her- 
self up, as it were, and said coldly, ‘No; you are mistaken. Now 
will you let me go?’ Oh, sir, I ought to have let her go, I know. 
But I felt quite beside myself when I heard her say that. I refused 
to believe her. I repeated that it was not true—that I knew she 
loved me——” 

“You did wrong,” said Sir Gabriel sternly and coldly; “and I 
cannot understand how a gentleman——” 

“Don’t say that to me!” said Randulf, looking at him with so 
haggard a face, lips that twitched so ominously that his father 
became silent. ‘I cannot understand it now. I must have been 
mad. I’m concealing nothing from you. I went on telling her that 
I knew she loved me, and that she should never perjure herself 
while I could prevent it. I reminded her of this thing and that 
thing that she had said and done, and I asked her what they all 
meant, if not that she loved me. But I came to my senses at last 
for I saw that she looked frightened-———” 

“ And it required that to bring you to your senses—shame on 
you!” said his father very angrily indeed. 

“Yes, it required that,” replied Randulf, without noticing his 
father’s tone. “But when I did come to myself again, I humbly 
asked her pardon. I threw the door wide open, and said I would take 
her to Mrs. Malleson, or anywhere that she liked to go. I made 
her look at me, and I told her, ‘ When I know you married to another 
man, then I will believe you do not love me, but not till then.’ ” 

“ And what did she say ?” 

Randulf turned his white face towards his father, and said, with a 
kind of wrathful triumph : 

“She said nothing—she looked away. She took my arm, and we 
got into the drawing-room somehow ; and she sat down beside Mrs. 
Malleson—ah, poor child !—with a white face, and a look in her eyes 
like you see in a bird’s eyes when you’ve just shot it, and you pick it 
up and look at it. And I heard Mrs. Malleson say that she looked 
cold ; and she shivered a little, and said yes, she was rather, and very 
tired. I said nothing; I think I bowed to her and came away... . 
But I’ve seen nothing, nothing since but her eyes and her face, and 
herself creeping up to Mrs. Malleson. And if I see it much longer 
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I shall go mad,” said Randulf, drawing a long, sobbing breath. 
“Right before my eyes it has been ever since, so that I couldn’t 
sleep. It looked at me out of my glass while I dressed, till I flung a 
handkerchief over it. It was just before my eyes in the field all the 
morning. Why do you suppose I rode as I did ?—not for the pleasure 
of catching a fox, but because her face was there before me, in its 
misery, just out of my reach, and I felt as if I must catch her, and 
kiss some life back into her eyes and her lips, or break my neck. 
And it’s here now—there, just before me.” 

He shuddered and drew his hand across his eyes. Sir Gabriel was 
too disturbed to reply at once; too much astonished and, as it were, 
paralysed at the discovery of this fiery drama which had been going 
on under his very eyes without his knowing it, to speak. Yet he 
heard Randulf say darkly, half to himself: 

“My poor little Delphine! What have they done to her? What 
have they said to her, that she should turn and stab herself and me 
in this way?” 

Sir Gabriel was still silent, trying in vain to make what he called 
“sense” out of the story. When Randulf had first mentioned 
Delphine’s name, his father’s feeling had been one of strong disap- 
proval. Lovely as she was, and charming, she had had neither the 
training, the position, nor the acquaintance with the world and society 
which he would have wished for in a girl who was not only to be 
Randulf’s bride, but, sometime Lady Danesdale. Be it said for Sir 
Gabriel that by this time he had forgotten that, and considered only 
the deeper issues—his son’s future happiness—the question of his joy 
orsorrow. He at last looked up, meaning to ask another question or 
two; he met Randulf’s eyes, dull and clouded, now that his narrative 
was over, looking at him rather appealingly. Prudent questions, 
conventional doubts, were forgotten. 

“My poor lad, I wish I could help you!” 

“Ah, I knew you would understand,” said Randulf. “But no 
one can help me now—except time. If she had consented, then your 
help would have been everything ; now it is nothing.” 

“Suppose I saw her?” suggested Sir Gabriel. “Perhaps I could 
induce her to state her objection. It may be a shadow, after all. 
Girls do make important things out of such very trifles.” 

“Tt was no shadow—to her, at any rate. It was some reason 
which she feels must outweigh all others. I tell you she looked like 
one stricken to death. It is when I think of her look, and of her 
fate, shut up there—horrible! With every joy cut off, and in such 
poverty ——” 

“They ought not to be in poverty, though, if Aglionby’s feelings 
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“Do not misjudge Aglionby. He has been repulsed too. He 
would give his right hand to help them—they are his kinswomen, as 
he says. Every advance he attempts is repelled. He is in despair 
about it.” 

“ 'That’s very odd.” 

“Yes, very. But I do not know that we have any right to inquire 
into their reasons for what they do.” 

They rode on in silence again, for a long time, through Yoresett 
town and all along the lovely road to Stanniforth, and thence to 
Danesdale. It was shortly before they entered their own park that 
Randulf began again : 

“ And now, sir, you won’t resent it, if I am not counted in the list 
of Miss Bird’s, or Miss Anybody’s suitors, at present ? ” 

“Heaven forbid! We understand one another now. After all, to 
look at it from a selfish point of view, you will be all my own for’ so 
much the longer. ‘My son’s my son till he gets him a wife,’ you 
know. All I ask, my boy, is that you will be as open with me after 
a time, when any fresh scheme comes into your mind, or if you 
decide upon anything. You shall find me more than willing to 
arrange things as you wish them, if it is possible.” 

“T know you will,” said. Randulf. “I suppose these things can 
be lived down. It pleases me to think that you would have done as 
I wished ; you would have taken it into consideration. . . . Some- 
time, when the time comes, and years are past, I suppose I shall find 
a wife—not like her, but some one who will marry me.” 

Sir Gabriel did not answer this. He did not like it. It did not 
suit him. He would have preferred almost anything to this calm 
looking forward to a joyless future. 

It had grown dark, and the wind was rising, as they drove into 
the courtyard of the castle. They had to put on one side all that 
had passed between them ; their long ride together, and the emotions 
which filled both their hearts. The house was full of visitors. 
There would be fifteen or twenty guests at dinner ; all the ball, and 
the hunt, and the dresses, and the incidents to be discussed. They 
took their part in it all bravely ; and this courage brought with it 
balm, as moral courage, well carried out, infallibly does. 


Carter XXVIII. 


LIZZIE’S CONSENT. 


Towarps noon, on that same first of January, Miss Vane came 
slowly strolling into the parlour at Scar Foot, yawning undisguisedly, 
and looking around her with half-open eyes. 
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“Law, Bernard! you don’t need’ a I do believe! You 
look as if nothing had happened.” 

Aglionby forced a smile, and touchs8 her forehead with his 
lips. As is usual in such cases, the less ‘he felt to care for her, 
the more anxiously did he make himself aya petits soins on her 
behalf, drawing an easy-chair to the fire for her, placing a footstool, 
putting a screen into her hand—delicate attentions which a year ago, 
when he had first had the felicity of calling her his own, it had never 
entered into his head to render. 

“T am not fatigued, certainly,” he said. “ My aunt has been 
downstairs a good while, too.” 

“Qh, but she wasn+.dancing;I..was..... My.sward! is a 
grand house, Bernard, that Danesdale Castle; and they are grand 
people too. I don’t like Miss Danesdale a bit, though. Stiff little 
thing! And I thought some of the other ladies were very stiff, too. 
I guess some of them didn’t like sitting out when the gentlemen 
were talking to me.” 

“Very likely not,” said Bernard, with a praiseworthy endeavour 
to appreciate the joke. 

“T heard one of them say,” pursued Lizzie, with a musing and 
complacent smile—“she said, ‘Why on earth doesn’t Mr. Aglionby 
look after her? It’s atrocious!’ So you see you were not con- 
sidered to be doing your duty. I dare say if you, or anybody else, 
had been looking after her, she wouldn’t have felt so ill-tempered.” 

Lizzie laughed, and Bernard’s face flushed, for he interpreted the 
remark in a wholly different and less flattering sense than that 
suggested by Lizzie. 

“T hope the Hunt Ball will be half as jolly,” pursued Miss Vane. 
“Eh, and did you see those Miss Conisbroughs, Bernard? But of 
course you did, because I saw you talking to one of them. I wonder 
you condescended to speak to them, after all their designs to keep 
you out——” 

She paused suddenly, with her remark arrested, her eyes aston- 
ished, gazing into Aglionby’s face. 

“You are quite mistaken,” said he, in a voice which, though 
quiet, bit even her. “You must not speak in that manner of my 
cousins. They had no ‘designs, as you call them. They have 
been most shamefully treated; and in short, my dear, I will not 
allow you to mention them unless you can speak more becomingly 
of them.” 

-“ Upon my word! ‘Well, they can’t be so badly off, anyhow; and 
look at their dresses! Lovely dresses they were! and that youngest 
one is sweetly pretty, only she does her hair so queerly; there’s no 
style about it, all hanging loose in loops, where every one else wears 
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theirs small and neat. But she is pretty, certainly. The am one 
I don’t admire a bit, she’s like a marble figure.’’, 

“Are-you~talking about the lady Bernard took in to ‘Stpper?” 
asked Mrs. Bryce, joining in the colloquy for the first time. 

“Yes, I am, Mrs. Bryce.” 

“T thought her one of the truest gentlewomen I ever saw,” said 
Mrs. Bryce, counting the stitches of her knitting. “Her manners 
are perfect, wherever they were acquired; but I should say that 
‘grand air’ is natural to her, isn’t it, Bernard ? ” 

“Entirely, aunt. She always has it.” 

“Yes, I thought so. One can see at once when that sort of thing 
is natural.” 

“Well, I thought her the stiffest, proudest_ creature. I ever saw. 
I couldn’t tell why shé gave “herself such airs,” said Miss Vane. 
Here Bernard abruptly left the room, unable to bear it any longer, 
and Mrs. Bryce continued calmly : ° 

“T am afraid you are no judge of manner, my dear ; and I wonder 
at your speaking in that way of Bernard’s cousins.” 

“Cousins, indeed! Pretty cousins! Much notice they would 
have taken of him if they had come into the money.” 

“And a propos of manner,” continued Mrs Bryce, who seemed 
resolved thoroughly to do her duty as chaperon, “let me recommend 
you to tone yours down a little. Try to make it rather more like 
that of the young ladies we have been talking about, and then 
perhaps there will not be so many comments passed upon it as I 
heard last night.” 

“Comments!” cried Miss Vane angrily. “ What do you mean? 
Does any one dare to say that I behaved badly?” 

“Not badly, my dear; but what, in the society you were in 
last night, means almost the same thing—ignorantly. At the Hunt 
Ball, if I were you, I would not put on that pink gown, and I would 
keep a little more with Bernard and myself, and 

“Tl just tell you this—I won’t go to the Hunt Ball at all,” said 
Lizzie, with passionate anger, wounded in her tenderest feelings, “I 
hate all these grand, stuck-up people with their false ways like that 
nasty proud Miss Conisbrough. I won’t go near the Hunt Ball. 
They may whistle for me.” (Mrs. Bryce’s face assumed an expression 
of silent anguish as these amenities of speech were hurled at her.) 
“ And what’s more, I shall tell Bernard, this very day, that I wouldn’t 
live at this horrid, dull old place, if he would give me twice the money 
he has. I must have society. I must have my f—friends,”’ sobbed 
Miss Vane, breaking down. 

Mrs. Bryce smiled slightly, but said nothing. She had a strong 
impression that her nephew, and not Lizzie, would decide, both 
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whether they went to the Hunt Ball or not, and whether they lived 
at Scar Foot. He came in again at that moment, with a letter-bag. 
Lizzie speedily dried her eyes, and watched him while he opened it, 
came behind his chair, in fact, and looked at all the envelopes, as he 
took them out. 

“That's for me,” she said, stretching out a slim hand from over 
his shoulder. “It’s from Lucy Golding. She promised to write.” 

“Did Percy promise to write, too?” asked Bernard, arresting the 
same slim fingers as they made a snatch at the next letter. “ Be- 
cause if this isn’t Percy’s fist, ’11——” 

“You need not say what you'll do, sir,” was the coquettish reply. 
“Tt is Percy’s ‘ fist,’ as you call it. Most likely it’s a New Year’s 
card. Weare old friends. Isent him one at Christmas, and I don’t 
see why he shouldn’t return the compliment.” 

“Oh, certainly: There is absolutely no just cause or imipediment 
to my knowledge,” replied Bernard, with supreme indifference. 
“There’s another—your mother’s handwriting, isn’t it.” 

“Yes, it is. I wonder what she’s doing with herself to-day.” 

“ Aunt, here is one for you; the last of the batch,” he said, rising 
and taking it to her; while he collected together his own, which 
looked chiefly like business letters, newspapers, &c., and took them 
to a side-table. 

Mrs. Bryce read her letter and then remarked that she would go 
into the drawing-room and answer it at once. Lizzie and Bernard 
were left alone. He began to open his papers; his mind pure of any 
speculation on the subject of her correspondence. Why did she take 
herself as far away from him as possible, as she opened her letters ? 
In perusing one of them, at least, her face flushed; her foot tapped 
the floor. She finished them, put them all into her pocket, and took 
up the strip of lace she was supposed to be working. Perhaps the - 
prolonged silence struck Bernard, for, suddenly raising his face from - 
the intent perusal of a leading article, he perceived Lizzie, said to 
himself, “‘ Now for it,” laid his paper down, and went to her side. 

During the sleepless vigil he had keep last night, he had made up 
his mind as to his immediate course. He would talk to Lizzie to- 
day, make her fix the day for their marriage, as early a day.as he 
eould get her to name. Then they would be married, and he sup- 
posed things would somehow work themselves right after that event. 
He could live a calm, if joyless, life; plan out some scheme of work 
that would take up a good deal of time. One could not go on being’, 
wretched for ever, and one’s feet by degrees harden to suit a stony 

path. He had got engaged to this girl; she had not refused him 
in his poverty ; he had kept her to himself for a year, and thus 
hindered her from having any other chances. To try to break it off 
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now that he was in such utterly differen circumstances would indeed 
| be a pitiful proceeding. He knew thgt, and it was a proceeding of 
| which-he-was—not-going. to beer He knew now that she was 
| everything he would rather she had not been. It was now a matter 

of constant astonishment to him that he could ever even have thought 
| himself in love with her. A sense of shame and degradation burnt 
\ through him every time he realised how easily he had yielded to the 
| sensuous spell exercised by a pretty face and a pair of beguiling blue 
\ eyes ; how densely blind he must have been to have imagined that 


the soul, or what did duty for the soul behind that face, could evgr~ 
( satisfy him,...But Tt was doneT Tomas? bertarried-threagh:———— 


‘haps he began somewhat abruptly. At least she looked very 
much startled as he said : 

“ Put down your work, Lizzie. I want to have a talk with you. 
How many months in the year do you think you can spend at Scar 
Foot, when we are married ? ” 

“ Months, Bernard!” she cried; “oh, don’t ask me to do that! 
I’m very sorry, I am really, because I know you like this place, 
though I can’t for the life of me imagine why, but I really couldn’t 
live here. I should go melancholy mad.” 

“Then you shall not live here,” said he promptly. “I shall keep 
the place up, because I shall often run down myself and spend a few 
days at it.” (In imagination, he felt the soothing influence of the 
place, the asylum it would be, the refuge, from Irkford and from 
Lizzie.) ‘“ But you shall live in town, since you prefer it, and you 
shall yourself choose the house and the neighbourhood.” 

“Oh, that will be nice!” said Lizzie. “I shall like that. Then 
I shall have all my old friends round me. Bernard, it’s a load off 
my mind—it is, really.” 

He took her hand. 

“Tam glad if it pleases you, dear. And now, one other thing, 
Lizzie. Houses can be looked after any time, and there are plenty 
of them to be had at Irkford. But when will you let me take you to 
live in that house we are speaking of ?” 

She looked at him hastily, and turned first red, then pale, so that 
he congratulated himself on having taken a straightforward course, 
for she loved him, poor Lizzie, and it would have been shameful 
indeed to play her false. 

“When?” faltered Lizzie, and looked at him and thought how 
dark and grim-looking he was, and how much graver and sterner he 
had become since he left Irkford. If he were always going to be like 
this—he never now said anything soothing or pleasant to her; he 
was dreadfully severe-looking. 

“Yes; when, dear? I suppose the house is not to be taken just to 
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stand empty. Some one will have to go and live in it—you and I, 
surely.” 


“Yes, yes; I suppose so,” said Lizzie slowly and constrainedly, 
and dropping her eyes. 

“Well, all I want to know is, when? Sometime soon, surely. 
There can be nothing in the way now. For my part, I don't see 
why it should be put off more than a week or two.” 

“Oh no! Impossible!” she cried, crimsoning, and speaking with 
such vehemence as surprised him. 

“Recollect, we have been engaged more than a year. We have 
only been waiting till we could be married. Now that we can, why 
put it off any longer?” 

“Tt is so fearfully sudden,” said she, startled out of her affectation, 
and fumbling nervously with her handkerchief. 

Asa lover he was sombre enough. As a husband—almost im- 
mediately? There must be no more New Year’s cards from old friends, 
when Bernard was her husband. 

“Fearfully sudden—well, say ina month or two, though I call 
that rather hard lines. But—this is January—why not in the 
beginning of March?” 

“March is so stormy and cold; it would be a bad omen to be 
married in a storm,” said she, laughing nervously. “No, a little 
later than March.” 

“Fix your own time, then, dear ; only don’t put it off too long.” 

“Suppose we said the end of May or the beginning of June,” 
suggested Lizzie, plaiting her handkerchief into folds, which she 
studied with the deepest interest. 

He uttered an exclamation of dismay. Five months longer of 
unrest, misery, suspense, waiting fora new order of things. The 
idea was terrible. He felt that he could not face it. He could make 
the sacrifice if it were to be done at once, but to have to wait—it 
could not be. He set himself to plead in earnest with his betrothed 
—at least with him it was pleading, to her it seemed more like an 
imperious demand. He said he thought there was a little estrange- 
ment between them, which caused him pain. 

He begged her not to be so hard. His gravity and earnestness 
oppressed her more and more. The darkest forebodings assailed Lizzie as 
to her future happiness with this Knight of the Sorrowful Countenance. 

She had no fixed plan ; he had: therefore he prevailed. He would 
have prevailed in any case, by his superior strength of will, as he had 
done at the very first when his imperious manner and tones had 
almost repelled her, and when yet he had contrived to gain his own 
way. He gained it again. He made her promise that they should 
be married at the end of April: he promised her on his side all 
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manner of things. He completely reversed her decision about the 
Hunt Ball. She would go with him, she meekly said. All these 
things she promised and vowed, and at last he let her go, having 
promised, on his part, to take her home to Irkford the day after the 
Hunt Ball. She said that if they were to be married so soon she 
would want all her time for preparation—and to be with her mother, 
Lizzie added, almost piteously. And then she made her escape, look- 
ing exceedingly tired, and very much disturbed. He being left alone, 
realised with a singular clearness and vividness these comforting 
facts : 

First, that it was with the greatest difficulty that he had succeeded 
in maintaining a tranquil and affectionate manner towards his dearest 
Lizzie. Secondly, that never had there been so little sympathy or 
even mutual understanding between them as now, when they had 
just agreed upon the very day of their marriage. Thirdly, that 
though she was a wilful girl, with plenty of likes and dislikes, yet 
he was completely her master the instant it pleased him to be so. 
That he could make her yield to him and obey him in whatsoever he 
chose, but that he could not—charm he never so wisely—make her 
agree with him by light of reason and understanding, could not make 
her like his way, or like doing it—could not, in a word, change her 
nature, though he could subdue it: a pleasing discovery, perhaps, for 
the tyrant by nature, who loves always to have the whip in his hand, 
and to see his slaves crouch as he comes in sight, but a most galling 
one to Bernard Aglionby. 

_ A cheering prospect! he thought. A wife who, if he left her 
entirely to her own devices, would constantly be doing things which 
would jar upon all his feelings and wishes—who had not force of 
character enough to heartily oppose him—who would unwillingly, 
servilely obey, puzzled and uncomfortable, but not approving. What 
a noble, elevated character he would feel himself, with such a life- 
companion by his side! Perhaps in time she would become like 
some women whom he had seen now and then—quite broken in; 
having no will or opinion of their own, turning appealing eyes to 
their lords upon every question. Hideous prospect! Would it 
ever come to that? Which evil would be the lesser? The woman 
whom he was to marry was a fool—that fact was clearly enough 
revealed to him. It depended upon him whether she should be an 
independent fool, unrestrained, and at liberty to vaunt her folly ; or 
whether she should be a fool tamed and docile, making no disturb- 
ance, but cringing like a spaniel. He had the power to make her 
into either of these things. It was not a pleasing alternative. He 
would have preferred a companion; one whose intelligence, even if 
exerted in opposition to his own, should be on something like a level 
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with it. But that was never to be. Lizzie was his: he had wooed 
her, won her ; since she loved and trusted in him, he must wear her 
—and make the best of it. 

* * * * * 

Less than a week afterwards, Aglionby escorted his betrothed 
home. The Hunt Ball was over; it had been more of a success, 
so far as decorum and strict propriety of demeanour went, than that 
at Danesdale Castle, but Lizzie had not enjoyed it one half so much. 
The Misses Conisbrough, whom she honoured with her peculiar dis- 
like, had not been there. Randulf Danesdale had, looking very pale, 
behaving very courteously, but as it seemed to Miss Vane, chillingly ; 
dancing very little, and apparently considered a dull partner by the 
young ladies whom he did lead out. A dull ball, she vowed to her- 
self, and she was ready to come away early. It was on the day 
following that Aglionby escorted her home. They had not much to 
say to one another on the way. Bernard’s thoughts were busied 
with the future, and that disagreeably. Lizzie’s were engrossed with 
a letter which lay at that-moment in her pocket. It had come in an 
envelope addressed by Lucy Golding, and when Bernard had given 
it to her, he had casually remarked : 

“You and Miss Golding seem great allies, Lizzie. I didn’t know 
there was such an affection between you.” 

“Oh, she’s quite an old friend,” Lizzie had replied. 

But the handwriting of the letter was not the handwriting of the 
address, 

In truth, Lizzie was in greater perplexity of mind than she ever 
had felt before. The one thing that bound her to Bernard was his 
wealth, and the position he had to offer her. All her feelings, 
inclinations, associations, inclined to Percy, who had lately been 
raised to a responsible post in the bank in which he served, and who 
Was now in a position to support a wife in great comfort. Percy had 
addressed words of the ‘deepest pathos and the most heartrending 
despair to her, and she was distracted what to do with him—now 
more than ever, for her taste of aristocratic society had not altogether 
been palatable ; and as for Bernard, she felt chilled every time she 
looked at him. It was not as if he maintained even his former 
brusque fondness and affection. He seemed to have changed 
entirely. She had been able to laugh at the brusquerie, knowing 
that it needed but a caress on her part to soften his most rugged 
mood. But now there was nothing rugged to be softened—only an 
imperturbable and majestic courtesy which literally overwhelmed her ; 
and a gravity which nothing seemed to have power to lighten. To have 
to live with him always—if he were always going to be like that— 
Was @ prospect which appalled her. She shrank, too, from before his 
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strong will. She did not wish to do the things he wished her to do, 
but when he persisted; when he fixed his eyes upon her, and took 
her hand in his strong grasp, and spoke in what no doubt he intended 
for a kind voice, but which was a voice that most distinctly said, 
“Obey!” then she felt her heart beat wildly—felt a passionate desire 
to angrily fling off his hand and say, “I will not!” and wrench her- 
self free; felt at the same time a horrible, hot sensation which was 
stronger than she was, so that she always ended by submitting to him. 

He seldom caused her to have this sensation, it is true—she had 
felt it when he forbade her to speak slightingly of his cousins, and 
in the conversation that followed ; but it was a sensation which’ left 
a smart behind it long after the first rush of it was over: it left her 
quivering, angry, yet helpless; confused and miserable. Ina word, 
it was the sensation of fear. She feared her master because she was 
incapable of understanding him. It was not a happy state of things. 
Looked at from Lizzie’s point of view, she was a misunderstood being 
—a femme incomprise. AndIam not sure that there was not a 
great deal of truth in her view of the case. 

Bernard only stayed two or three days at Irkford ; long enough to 
choose and take a house, and to give Lizzie carte blanche as to the 
furnishing of it. He said he would go and see after Scar Foot being 
brightened up a little, and Miss Vane said yes, that was a very good 
idea. If she wanted him she was to send for him, he said; and 
Lizzie said yes, she would. He would in any case be sure to come 
and see her before April, he added; and Lizzie said yes, indeed, she 
hoped he would; only he was to be sure and let her know before he 
did come, which he promised. 

He called to see Percy, and thought his old friend was stiff and 
ungenial. He went to Messrs. Jenkinson and Sharpe’s warehouse 
and found his old friend Bob Stansfield there, looking very pale and 
overworked. Aglionby carried him off with him to Scar Foot, and 
said he had better learn to be a farmer. He returned to Scar Foot 
in the middle of January, found Mrs. Bryce there, and greeted her 
with the words : 


“ Aunt, it is good to be at home again.” 


Cnarprer XXVIII. 


DELPHINE. 


Wnuen Judith and her sister left Danesdale on the night after the 
ball, they drove home without exchanging a syllable. Judith was 
for once too absorbed in herself and her own concerns to notice her 
companion. 
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Delphine had folded her cloak around her, and crouched, as if 
exceedingly weary, into one corner of the carriage. With her face 
turned towards the window, away from Judith, she remained motion- 
less, voiceless, until at last they arrived at Yoresett House. It took a 
long time before Rhoda could be roused from her sleep by the parlour 
fire, to let them in. At last she opened the door to them, and they 
went in, and paused in the great bare stone passage. Their candles 
stood there, and a lighted lamp. 

“ Well,” said Rhoda, yawning, and rubbing her eyes. “ What sort 
of a party was it ?” 

Delphine made no reply, but lighted her candle. 

Rhoda was too sleepy to be very determined about receiving an 
answer to her question, and still stood rubbing her eyes and inarticu- 
lately murmuring that it must be very late. 

“Good-night!” observed Delphine, with a shadow of her usual 
shadowy smile, and drawing her white cloak about her, her white 
figure flitted up the stairs. 

Then first it was that Judith began to remark something unusual 
in Delphine’s behaviour. She said nothing, but contented herself 
with telling Rhoda, who had summoned up animation enough again 
to inquire what sort of a party it was, that it was very large, and very 
brilliant, and that she was too tired to say anything about it to- 
night—she would tell her to-morrow. Thereupon she put a candle 
into the sleepy maiden’s hand, and with an indulgent smile bade her 
go. She would follow when she had looked round the house. 

It came as something soothing, after the powerful agitation of the 
past hours, to go, candle in hand, through all the dark, cold passages, 
trying the doors, and seeing that all was locked up. Then she put 
out the lamp in the parlour, and took her way upstairs. She entered 
her own room, which, as has been said, opened into Delphine’s, 
though they both had doors into the landing. The first thing that 
struck Judith was that this door between their rooms was shut. The 
shut door chilled her heart. She put her candle down, and stood 
still, listening. A silence as of the grave greeted her. Delphine 
could not, in less than ten minutes, have taken off her finery and got 
into bed, and gone to sleep—ergo, she must be sitting, or standing, 
or at any rate waking, conscious, living, in that room, behind that 
closed door. 

Dread seized Judith’s heart. They were accustomed to undress 
with the partition-door open, walking in and out of each other’s rooms, 
chatting, or silent, as the case might be, but never debarred either 
from entering the other’s chamber. And they always left the door 
open at last, and exchanged a good-night before going to sleep. 
What did this miserable, this unnatural closed door mean ? 
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“IT wonder—I hope—surely it is not anything that Randulf 
Danesdale has said!” speculated Judith, in great uneasiness. She 
began to undress, but that closed door importuned her. Still not 
a sound from within. She began to question herself as to what she 
was todo. To get into bed and take no notice of Delphine was a 
sheer impossibility. When she had taken off her beautiful frock, and 
hung it up, and put on her dressing-gown, and taken her hair-brush 
in her hand, she could bear it no longer. If any sound from within 
had reached her, she could have endured it, but the silence remained 
profound as ever. She put the brush down, stepped across the room, 
and knocked softly at the door. No reply. 

Another knock, and “ Delphine!” 

She had to knock again, and again to a “Delphine!” and then 
her sister’s voice, calm and composed, said 

“Well?” 

“ May I not come in, and say good-night ? ” 

A slight rustle. Then the door was opened—a very little, and 
Delphine stood on the other side, still fully dressed, and without 
letting Judith in, said ‘ Good-night,” and bent forward to kiss her. 

“ Del, what is this?” asked Judith, in great distress. ‘“ What is 
the matter ?” 

“Nothing,” replied the same sweet, composed voice. “I am a 
little tired. Let me alone.” 

“ Tired—well, let me come in and help you to take off your dress, 
and brush your hair, Del!” 

There was an almost urgent appeal in her voice. 

“No, thank you. I shall sit by my fire a little while, I dare say. 
You look tired. Goto bed. Good-night.” 

She waited a moment, and then—closed the door again, gently, 
slowly, but most decidedly. 

Judith retired, almost vila with vague alarm. Some great blow 
had befallen Delphine. She, who was now so well “ acquainted with 
grief,’ was quite sure of that. Who would have supposed that she 
would take this trouble so coldly and sternly, so entirely to herself, 
as to shut out even her best-beloved, her perfect friend and com- 
panion, from participation in it? She passed a sleepless night. She 
-could not tell whether Delphine ever went to bed. She lay awake 
with her nerves strained, and her ear intent to catch the faintest 
sound from her sister’s room, and still none came. It was a cruel 
vigil. When it was quite late, though before the late daybreak had 
appeared, Judith dropped into an uneasy sleep, which presently grew 
more profound. Wearied out with grief, emotion, and fear, she slept 
soundly for a few hours, and when she awoke, the daylight made 
itself visible even through the down-drawn blind. 
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Feeling that it must be very late, and forgetting for a few blessed 
moments the ball, and everything connected with it, she sprang up 
and began to dress. Very soon, of course, it all returned to her: the 
brief flash of hope and new life was over ; grey reality, stony-hearted 
facts, the clouded future reasserted themselves, and it was with a 
heart as heavy as usual that she at last went downstairs. 

In the parlour she found that which in nowise tended to reassure 
her, or brighten her spirits. The breakfast-things were still on the 
F table; Rhoda and Mrs. Conisbrough appeared to have finished. The 
latter was seated in her rocking-chair by the fire; the former was at 
the table, her elbows resting upon it. Both faces were turned 
towards Delphine, with an expression of pleased interest, who sat at 
the head of the table, with a face devoid of all trace of colour (but 
that might easily be fatigue), and looking the whiter in her black 
dress. She too was smiling: she was talking—she was entertaining 
her mother and sister with an account of last night’s ball—of the 
company, the dresses, and the behaviour of those present; and 
her descriptions were flavoured with an ill-natured sarcasm very 
unusual to her. Just now she was describing Miss Vane and her pink 
frock, and her manners and conduct in general, holding them up in 
a light of ridicule, which, could the object have been cognisant of 
it, must have caused her spasms of mortification. 

When Judith came in, she was welcomed also, as being the possible 
source of more interesting information ; but very soon her mechanical, 
spiritless recitals and monosyllabic replies drew down Rhoda’s indig- 
nation, and Judith, with a forced smile and a horrible pain at her 
heart, said she would not attempt to rival Delphine, for that she had 
not enjoyed the party and could not pretend to describe it in an 
amusing manner. 

Two or three days passed, and things were still in the same miser- 
able state. Delphine still wore the same blanched face, still continued 
to show the same spirit of raillery and indifference. When she was 
with her mother and sisters, it was always she who led the conversa- 
tion, and was, as Rhoda gratefully informed her, the life and soul of 
the party. 

“T wish you could go to a ball every week, Del,” she said fervently. 
“Tt makes you quite delightful ! ” 

To which Delphine replied, with a little laugh, that monotony 
palled. Rhoda would soon be tired of hearing of balls, which must 
all bear a strong family resemblance the one to the other. Occasion- 
ally Judith had found Delphine silent and alone, and then she 
realised how completely the other demeanour was a mask, put on to 
deceive and to cover some secret grief—secret indeed. 

There are girls, and girls. Delphine surprised the person who 
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knew her best by the manner in which she took her grief. Whatever 
it was, she kept it to herself. She had taken it in her arms, as it 
were, and made a companion of it, of whom she was very jealous. 
She kept it for her own delectation alone. No one else was suffered 
even to lift a corner of the- thick veil which shrouded it. No one 
knew what it said to her, or she to it, in the long night-watches, in 
the silent vigils of darkness, or alone in the daylight hours; nay, so 
fondly did she guard it, that none in the house, except Judith, even 
suspected its existence. Though her mother noted her white face, 
she was completely deceived by her composed and cheerful demeanour, 
and said that when the weather was warmer, Delphine would be 
stronger. It was Judith alone who instinctively felt that never had 
her sister been stronger, never so strong, as now, when she looked 
so white and wan. But she also felt it was that terrible kind of 
strength which feeds upon the spirit which supplies it: when that is 
exhausted, body and soul seem to break down together in an utter 
collapse, and this was what the elder girl feared for the younger; 
this was why she longed irrepressibly that Delphine would only 
speak to her—confess her wretchedness—impart the extent and 
nature of her grief. 











Personal Reminiscences of Lord Stratford and the 
Crimean War. 


By tHE AuTtHor or ‘THE FRONTIER LANDS OF THE CHRISTIAN AND 
THE TuRK,’ ‘RAMBLES IN SYRIAN DESERTS,’ ETC. 


IV. 


THe Basui-Bazovks. 


Besipes the 25,000 men of infantry and cavalry enrolled in the 
Turkish Contingent, a corps of 4000 irregular cavalry was raised 
and attached to that force. It was placed under the command of the 
late General Beatson, who had held similar commands in India with 
great distinction. It turned out, however, that the Turkish character 
being new to him, he made a few mistakes in dealing with it, which 


afterwards rendered it advisable to supersede him. 

They were really somewhat unruly, those Bashi-Bazouks. They 
would go into the bazaars at the Dardanelles, where they were first 
stationed, and take what they wanted without paying for it. Remon- 
strances on the part of the shopmen would only give rise to abuse 
and violence. The Turkish governor complained of this to the Porte, 
and his complaint was forwarded to Lord Stratford. The Ambassador 
wrote to General Beatson, requesting him to make full inquiries into 
the alleged misdeeds, and to punish those of his men who might be 
found guilty of them. The general addressed an official letter to 
Lord Stratford, stating in reply that he would make full inquiries, 
and that if he found any of his men guilty of such misdeeds, he would 
hang them; but that, on the other hand, if he found no one guilty 
of them, he would hang the Turkish governor. No one who knew 
Lord Stratford would be at a loss to understand the effect that such 
a communication would have on him. He seemed frantic with rage. 
One of those in whom he placed confidence was suddenly sent for. 
When he arrived, the official letter was placed in his hand without a 
word. He read it with amazement, and, before he knew where he 
was, the Ambassador ordered him to go on board a man-of-war with a 
requisition for an immediate passage to the Dardanelles. 

“But, my lord ——” he ventured to say, in the hope of being 
instructed how to act. 
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“Make no objections. Go you must,” was the peremptory inter- 
ruption. 

“What am I to do there?” 

“Let me know the truth without a moment’s unnecessary delay. 
Go. Good-bye.” 

He went, and found the truth to be as the Turkish governor had 
stated it. Indeed, that functionary might have represented it in 
stronger terms without compromising his veracity. Since then 
matters had become even more serious. Some of the Irregulars had 
shot a Turkish officer while he was attempting to make them keep 
the peace. The man had not died of his wound, but it was a severe 
one, a ball having passed through his thigh. An abominable outrage 
had also been committed by four of the troopers, who had consequently 
been made prisoners by the English colonel of their regiment. The 
squadron to which they belonged galloped to the general’s quarters, and 
demanded that the culprits should be released,- promising that they 
should conduct themselves to his perfect satisfaction in future if he 
would forgive them this once. The general agreed to this condition. 
The four men were handed over to the squadron, which deserted at 
once in a body. The general rode after them, and advised them to 
return. They objected that he might punish them for deserting. 
He gave his word of honour that he would not do so. They required 
from him a pledge that he would keep his word. He unbuckled his 
sword, and handed it to them. They all rode back to camp together 
in high spirits, and he afterwards boasted of having become the 
“ Darling of the Bashi-Bazouks.” 

Perhaps he had. General Beatson was a man who would have led 
his division against any odds with the utmost bravery and military 
skill, but he did not comprehend the Turkish mind, which classes 
kindness and indulgence as conscious weakness, and respects nothing 
but power. 

General Smith, who succeeded to the command by being trans- 
ferred from the regular to the irregular cavalry of the Turkish 
Contingent, was a man of a different stamp. He was wedded to all 
approved army maxims and traditions, having been colonel of one of 
the finest regiments in the British army, the 15th Hussars. These 
rules were fearlessly applied to the Irregulars, who were soon brought 
into good working order by public floggings in all cases of insubordi- 
nation. He was also a very kind-hearted man, greatly liked by all 
who served with him, utterly incapable of hurting any one, full of 
high principle, and a sincere Christian. He had withal a fund of 
subdued mirth. The surface comedy of human life, not its hidden 
pathos, impressed him most vividly, and his reproduction of it was 
not unaccompanied by real wit, which was the more amusing on 
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account of his not laughing himself. His fun never degenerated 
into buffoonery, and mixed with it, like warp and woof, was an in- 
exhaustible store of benevolence and good nature. He was “a fellow 
of infinite jest,” but he never even smiled. His lugubrious counte- 
nance, with the sepulchral tone of his voice, pitched in a plaintive 
minor key, had given him the nickname of “the man that killed his 
mother.” But a better man, and a finer cavalry officer, never lived. 

His aide-de-camp, a lieutenant of the 15th Hussars, was a great 
favourite with him, and most deservedly so; but the too persistent 
bias he displayed for leave of absence caused a frequent struggle in 
the general’s mind between his strong sense of military duty and a 
friendly wish to let the young officer enjoy himself. 

“Well, Stewart,” he said in the orderly-room one day at the Dar- 
danelles, with a countenance full of melancholy and a sad sobbing 
voice, when his aide-de-camp presented himself after a long absence 
from head-quarters, “have you come for more leave?” 

“No, sir,” replied the youth, smiling involuntarily, “I have come 
to report myself returned from leave.” 

“Oh, very well, then you do not want anything?” 

“Yes, sir, I do want something.” 

“What is it, Stewart ?” 

“T want a wigging, sir.” 

“What for?” 

“For outstaying my leave, sir.” 

“Very good. I am busy just now. Sit down there, and I will 
give it you presently.” 

All this was said with such a mournful expression of face, and in 
so very heartrending a tone of voice, that I had some difficulty in 
keeping my countenance becomingly serious. 

Some of the English officers, both of the Regular and of the Irre- 
gular divisions of the Turkish Contingent, were elderly Indians with 
disordered livers, who had long since dropped out of harness, and had 
been buried in their clubs, to be dug up and sent to command 
Turkish troops. Others, still young, were so given to bluster and 
“bahawdering,” that Mrs. Quickly would certainly have objected to 
such “swaggering companions.” The War Department did not seem 
to have a very exalted notion of the qualifications required for officers, 
in the Irregular Cavalry especially. It is said of the clerk in charge 
of the interests of that branch of the army, that one of Poole’s people 
went to him with a request that an officer of it should be com- 
— to pay his bill, and that the following conversation then took 
P 

“Ah, you have come to apply for a commission in the Irregular 


Cavalry ?” 
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“No, sir, I am not an officer in the army, but——” 

“Qh, then you are a doctor. I will make you a staff surgeon, if 
you like.” 

*‘T am not a doctor, sir, but ——” 

“Well, what are you, in the name of goodness ?” 

“T am a tailor, sir, and I beg——” 

“Well, well, I dare say you will be of use somehow. I will have 
you gazetted to-morrow. Give me your name.” 

“No, sir, I do not want anything at all.” And the poor man 

¢\ went away, without having been able to state his business. 

‘ All the English officers, of both branches of the Turkish Con- 
tingent, were required to learn at least the words of command in 
Turkish, and several of them learnt considerably more of that lan- 
guage. But this was a serious stumbling-block to some of them. I 
once heard on parade a very excellent officer, commanding a brigade, 
call out in Turkish, with a distinct Irish brogue, “ Right wheel! 
Left wheel!” His brigade stood still of course, under the impossi- 
bility of obeying two such contradictory orders. Seeing this, the 
brigadier shouted in his own pure Irish vernacular, “ Holy Moses ! 
Come on anyhow, will you!” 

There was a young ex-Life Guardsman in the force, a heavily- 
bearded specimen of an Englishman. He was very wild and very 
extravagant ; living from hand to mouth, and, as Tom Moore said of 
himself, not always having anything in the former to put into the 
latter. He came to me one day, with his square face burnt into a 
preternatural ruddiness, whether by the sun or by brandy is neither 
here nor there. He asked me to be good-natured enough to lend him 
a small amount, of which he was in urgent need. Supposing that he 
required only thirty or forty pounds at most, I consented. 

“Oh, thank you very much,” he said. “You are always so 
awfully kind. How much would it be quite convenient for you to let 
me have? Athou? Two thou?” 

I could not help laughing at his coolness, and I told him he had 
better apply to a richer man, as I had children who, according to the 

_ most virtuous of mortals, the Antonines, Socrates, Epictetus, Fénélon, 

| and Wilberforce, should be regarded as hostages given to fortune. 

| The ex-Life Guardsman, without a trace of disappointment in his 

| face, said he was not acquainted with any of those rich fellows I 
mentioned, and could not apply to them. “But never mind, old 

. fellow,” he added, “come and lunch with me to-morrow.” 

~~A very efficient officer was a major, who had been gazetted out of 
a cavalry regiment at the Cape as a deserter. He had applied for 
two months’ leave of absence to go lion-shooting in Central Africa. 
He did not return for seven years. Having a large fortune, he 
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travelled about the world without any definite purpose, and hearing 
of the demand for officers in the Turkish Contingent, he thought of 
resuming a military life. He had been a good officer, and his appli- 
cation was granted at once. His strange habit was to carry nothing 
with him but a comb, a tooth-brush, and a cheque-book. He said 
that baggage was a bore, and that he could always buy a change of 
linen. When he first appeared in England, after his adventures in 
Central Africa, he went to see his mother, a lady of great refinement. 
On the morning after his arrival, she went to see her dear boy in 
his bedroom. ‘There was no one there, the bed had not been used, 
the window was open, and a rope hung from it to the ground. In 
great alarm, she sent servants in all directions to look for him. He 
was found asleep under a tree in the garden, which, he said, was more 
comfortable than a close stuffy bedroom. 


V. 
SHUMLA. 


Arrer a short interval of absence, during which the Bashi-Bazouks 
had taken up their winter-quarters in the great Balkan fortress of 
Shumla, I rejoined them at that place. Many officers, previously 
detached, came to head-quarters there. The most distinguished of 
these was undoubtedly Major Green, now General Sir Henry Green, 
who was then Adjutant-General of the Irregular Cavalry Division. 
No better selection could have been made for that important post, as 
he had served in one of the finest irregular cavalry forces in India, 
the Scinde Horse. One of his characteristics was to have no pity on 
affectation. If an officer had anything of dandyism about him, it 
would soon be taken out of him in the Adjutant-General’s office, where 
all officers had business to transact. 
There was a sergeant of the Life Guards among the non-com~ A senty 
missioned officers sent out to the Irregular Cavalry by the War © }¢4= 
Department. Most of those men were objected to by Major Green as 
being too careful of their own comforts to be capable of roughing it in 
such a service. This sergeant went one day to his office, and com- 
plained that he had been on guard without a single piece of furniture 
in the guard-room. 
“Malcolm,” called Major Green to his brother, Captain, now Colonel 
Green, who was Assistant-Adjutant-General, “telegraph to Lord 
Panmure to send out immediately an armchair and a feather bed for 
this sergeant. You may go,” continued he to the man, “it will be all 
right next time you are on guard.” 
In the orderly-room one day General Smith showed me an-applica- 
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tion from the late Major Walpole, then in command of one of the 
regiments of Bashi-Bazouks, that a rocket troop, sent out with a 
brigade of horse artillery by the War Department for service with 
the Irregular Cavalry Division, should be attached to his corps. This 
officer had been a lieutenant in the navy, and subsequently a captain 
in the militia regiment of his brother Lord Orford’s county. He 
was a very clever man, had travelled much in Turkey, and, above all, 
he was mainly instrumental in raising the Irregular Cavalry. He 
consequently took the position in the division of having been one of 
its organisers. Being accustomed to the management of bodies of 
men in his varied experience, the regiment under his command was 
in perfect order; but General Smith, though acknowledging this 
fact, could not easily overcome his sense of the incongruity of a 
cavalry regiment being commanded by a naval officer. He turned 
the application for the rocket troop over and over in his hand, exa- 
mined the signature, looked at the seal, folded up the letter, opened 
it again, and threw it down at last with apparent disgust. 

“Let him have it,” he said. “Iam glad he did not apply to have 
a gunboat attached to his regiment.” 

When we were on parade one morning, he gazed long and intently 
at Major Walpole riding in front of his regiment. Then, turning to 
me, he asked me if I thought Walpole had ever ridden anything but 
the bowsprit. In the course of the evolutions, it became necessary 
to order him to form line with his regiment. Hearing the word 
of command, he called out, “ Ay, ay, sir!” as they do in the navy. 

“ Well done, Paddlebox !” exclaimed General Smith. 

But he had a very high opinion of Major Walpole nevertheless. 
A junior officer once ventured in the general’s presence to criticise 
a movement of his. The general went down his throat, boots and 
spurs and all. 

“Silence, young man!” he exclaimed. “Respect your senior 
officer, who knows how to command a regiment better than you do, 
or ever will, I dare say.” 

That this praise from so able a general officer was deserved by the 
late Major Walpole, met with confirmation from another eminent 
judge of military merit. Major Green was sent to inspect Major 
Walpole’s regiment when it was detached from head-quarters. His 
report was entirely favourable, and it showed that, when holding an 
independent command, no officer could have been more efficient than 
he was in maintaining perfect discipline, and teaching his men to look 
up to and have confidence in their English leaders. 

There were among the officers some young Guardsmen, who seemed 
to treat the whole thing as a very good joke. They were of the 
innocent lambs, mentioned by poor Whyte Melville in one of his 
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books, frisking in the sun on their way to the shambles before 
Sebastopol. One of these had been a Queen’s page, and was con- 
ceited accordingly. He made a point of being always late for 
parade. As he was adjutant of a regiment, this was rather a novel 
fault to deal with. His commanding officer was a soldier of long 
experience and great abilities, but he was not blessed with the amiable 
gift of a good temper. He used to fall into a towering passion at 
the shortest notice. To be sure, he would fall out of it as promptly. 
At last he threatened to put the young Guardsman under arrest if he 
should continue to make his appearance so long after the “assembly ” 
had sounded. The adjutant coolly wiped his face with a cambric 
pocket-handkerchief, and said : 

“My dear fellow, you are truly very disgusting to bully one in 
such hot weather.” 

It was freezing at the time, and the ground was covered with snow. 
His colonel lost his temper, of course, and sent him to his quarters 
under arrest, calling him an infernal scoundrel. The ex-page rightly 
judged that this was going rather too far, and he addressed a complaint 
to the general commanding. We were in the orderly-room when it was 
handed to him. He read it, and gave it to me to read. 

“Your special duty,” he said, “is to transact all business we have 
with Turks. This colonel isa regular Turk. I leave you the case 
to settle as you think fit.” 

The fact was that he never liked to be obliged to apply his prin- 
ciples of severity, and I perfectly understood that his wish was to 
have the matter concluded amicably. The colonel and his adjutant 
were sent for. I told them that they had both allowed themselves to 
use unbecoming language as officers, but that their fault might be 
overlooked if they made proper apologies. I added that repeated 
lateness for parade was a military offence, which must be treated as 
such, The Guardsman in most suitable terms begged to be forgiven 
for his want of respect to his chief. The latter began in the same 
kind tone, but, perceiving a provoking smile on his adjutant’s face, he 
broke out again, and exclaimed : 

“T am required to apologise—I do apologise. You are not an in- 
fernal scoundrel, but, sir, you are an impertinent puppy ! ” 

This was too much for my gravity, and I could not help laughing. 
The colonel looked at me with astonishment, then laughed. The 
adjutant laughed too, and we all shook hands. I reported to the 
general how the affair had terminated. I saw that he was greatly 
pleased, but he looked even mere savage than usual. 

“Tt serves me right,” he grumbled, “I was a fool to let so good- 
natured a fellow as you deal with so serious a case.” 

Many are the pleasant recollections I have of that winter at 
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Shumla;though. upon the- whole, what with-our_unruly men, the 

bitter-cold and the general discomfort,-we had a hard time-of it. We 

made up our minds, however,-to emulate Mark Tapley’s cheerfulness, 

and succeeded fairly well. Of course we had the inevitable race meet- 

ing, else we should have belied our nationality. Fhe-troo 

their own horses, and were allowed to enter. Off they set, thirty or 

forty in each race, shouting, spurring and coming in with their poor 

beasts at a canter, utterly pumped out. But there was much laughter 

and good humour, which had the effect of drawing still closer the tie 

of cordiality existing between officers and-men. Nor must I forget 

to mention the display of millinery in the grand stand which had 
been put up for the accommodation of those ladies, not a few, who had 
not shrunk from the dangers, sufferings, and general privations at- 

tending their accompanying their husbands to the front. I remember 
going to call on a young captain of an English regiment of Dragoon 

Guards, who had brought me a letter of introduction. I found him 

and his charming wife, who was of a well-known noble family, sitting 

shivering in a half-roofed hut, built of planks, snow falling from 
above, and a piercing north wind blowing through every chink. She 
was trying, with a pair of clumsy Turkish bellows, to keep a small 
fire burning, on which there was a pot containing their dinner. I 
could not help expressing regret that they should be so uncomfort- 
able, and inviting them to stay with me till the weather should be 
finer ; but the lady declined, saying that she had expected to find 
everything “so nice in the luxurious East,” but that she had come 
campaigning, and must put up with it all. 

n after the races one of the regiments was detached to o Sheed, 
about forty miles north of Shumla. I was ordered there afterwards to 
make some necessary arrangements, the paymaster taking advantage 
of the opportunity to send a large sum of money with me for the pay- 
ment of the contractors and troopers. 

“You make me responsible for this enormous sum of money! 
Well, I hope you will at least come and see me in the Queen’s Bench 
when the war is over,” said General Smith, with his pathetic face 
and mournful voice, when I took him the warrant to countersign. 

A ponderous Hungarian surgeon also had to join the regiment at 
Rasgrad. He applied to Major Green for an escort. 

“Malcolm,” said the Adjutant-General to his brother, “put it in 
orders that the surgeon is placed under the charge of Mrs. Tomkins 
on his march.” 

Mrs. Tomkins was a worthy lady’s-maid in attendance on my wife, 
who was to accompany me to Rasgrad, where I should have to remain 
some time. During a long life this respectable old maid, who had 
only brevet rank as Mrs., had never been out of England, and she 
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had some difficulty in reconciling herself to the hardships she had 
now to undergo. Once, while sitting with her mistress on the top of 
the baggage, jolted along in a springless Bulgarian waggon on the 
line of march, with the snow falling thick around her, she gave vent 
to her feelings, whimpering grievously. 

“This may be all very well for you, ma’am,” she sobbed, “ who are 
following your husband to take care of him when he is wounded—but 
for a domestic servant——” 

A flood of tears alone was able adequately to express her sense of 
the painful falseness of her position. Poor old Mrs. Tomkins was 
indeed to be pitied, but she was nevertheless of great use to the young 
officers, making gruel for them when they caught cold, sewing buttons 
on their shirts, and caring for them in every sort of motherly way. 
Now she had to look after the Magyar surgeon, who took Major 
Green’s joke au pied de la lettre, and kept himself tied to her apron- 
string. But just when he should most have done so, he pushed on to 
reach Rasgrad before it should be quite dark. We soon afterwards 
met a stout old Turk on an ambling pony. He seemed to be a grizzled, 
hard-faced man, the lines of whose underlying cunning were laid bare 
by age; and yet he proved “as mild a mannered man as ever cut a 
throat.” I accosted him with the usual Turkish traveller’s saluta- 
tion : 

“ QOghurlar ola!” (“May you have a prosperous journey.”) 

The man pulled up, and said: 

“Your politeness makes me stop. The last English officer I met 
half an hour ago was not so well-bred. I let him go on. I will 
acknowledge your civility by doing you a kindness. Follow my 
advice. Pass the night at that village. Farewell.” 

There was a lady, there was a large amount of Government gold, 
and there was Mrs. Tomkins to take care of. The old Turk’s advice 
must have a motive, and there could be no doubt, in any case, that 
the village was better than a benighted road under the circumstances. 
The night was at hand. It was too late to warn the surgeon, and 
there was no one I could send to his assistance. Turning to the left, 
we soon came to the village and remained there. Next morning 
we heard that the surgeon had been waylaid by Bulgarian brigands, 
and robbed of everything he had with him ; while his unfortunate 
German apothecary, who was with him and had attempted to resist, 
had been stabbed to death. The surgeon complained so bitterly of 
the loss he had sustained through the villainy of the Turks whom he 
had come to assist in their war with Russia, that Lord Stratford took 
pity on him, and obtained for him from the Porte a compensation 
probably exceeding the value of what he had been robbed of, which 
he stated without the possibility of any verification. 
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After my return from Rasgrad, I had a dinner-party to do honour 
to General Shirley, who had been sent to inspect the Irregular Cavalry 
Division. Among the guests was the lion-hunting major already 
mentioned. It was remarked that he came with an unusually smart 
uniform on. Before the dinner was half over, a note was put into 
his hand, on perusal of which he seemed much confused and em- 
barrassed. He asked permission to withdraw, as his presence was 
absolutely necessary at his quarters. On leaving the dining-room he 
was hailed by shouts of laughter. After a long parley outside, he 
returned, and resumed his seat at table. Being pressed to explain 
the mirth of those whom he had seen at the door, he told his story 
with some little shamefacedness. He said that on receiving his 
invitation to this dinner-party, he felt that his uniform was quite 
unfit to be worn. Fortunately, he met an officer of his own figure, 
wearing a new outfit just received from London. He proposed to him 
to undress on the spot and exchange uniforms. The idea was scouted 
at first; but so persuasive and urgent was the gallant major, that at 
length he gained his point on giving his solemn word of honour that 
he would return the uniform without a moment’s delay when it was 
asked for. The note he had received was from this officer, who stated 
that he had been sent for by the commanding officer of his regiment 
to appear before him immediately, and that he could not go in such a 
shabby suit as the major’s. He therefore demanded that his own 
should instantly be restored to him ; and he had brought several of 
his friends to enjoy the joke. Having forced the major to leave the 
dinner-table, they were satisfied, and told him that the note had 
been concocted merely for revenge. General Shirley’s aide-de-camp 
remarked that Lord Bacon called revenge only a sort of wild justice. 
That aide-de-camp was the much-lamented Whyte Melville, who was 
deservedly one of the most popular officers of the Turkish Con- 
tingent. 











A Day's Sport in the Crimea.” 
By CLIVE PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY. 


ScarcELy a week’s journey from London, with a delicious climate 
and any quantity of game, it always seemed a marvel to me how few 
English sportsmen ever found their way to the Crimea or Caucasus. 
It is now something more than five years ago since I first made my- 
self acquainted with the breezy, rosemary-clad steppes of the former. 
or the low wooded hills on the Black Sea coast of the latter. For 
nearly three years resident at Kertch, I had ample opportunity of 
testing all the pleasures of the steppe, and a better shooting-ground 
for the wild fowler or man who likes a lot of hard work, with a 
plentiful and varied bag at the end of his day, could nowhere be 
found. Of course the sportsman in the Crimea must rough it to a 
certain extent, but his roughing it, if he only has a civil tongue and 
cheery manner, will be a good deal of the “beer and beefsteak ” 
order. The Russians are hospitable to all men, especially to the 
sportsman; and the peasants, even the Tartars, are cordial good 
fellows if taken the right way. 

On the steppes you need rarely want for a roof overhead, if you 
prefer stuffiness, smoke, and domestic insects to wild ones with dew 
and the night air. If you can put up with sour cream (very good 
food when you are used to it), black bread, an arboose, fresh or half- 
pickled, with a bumper of fearful unsweetened gin (vodka) to digest 
the foregoing, you need never suffer hunger long. But for the most 
part sportsmen take their food with them. Perhaps if my readers 
will let me, it would be better to take them at once on to the steppe, 
and tell them all this en roude. 

Imagine then that for the last two days you have been hard at 
work out of office hours loading cartridges with every variety of shot, 
from the small bullets used for the bustard down to the dust shot for 
the quail. Here, in Kertch, take a victim’s advice: make your own 
cartridges, don’t buy them. The month is July; the first of July, 
with an intensely blue sky far away above you, giving you an idea 
of distance and immensity that you could never conceive in England, 


* The Editor is enabled by the permission of Mr. Phillipps-Wolley to 
give here the first (but by no means the most, interesting) chapter of his 
forthcoming work on ‘Sport in the Crimea and the Caucasus,’ which will 
be published almost immediately. 
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where the clouds always look as if they would knock your hat off. 
I should have said the sky will be blue by-and-by, for at present it 
is too dark to see, and we are carefully tucked away in bed, all the 
impedimenta of the coming journey—cold meats, flasks of shooting 
powder, and jumping powder, bread, guns, and a huge string of 
unsavoury onions—all on the floor beside us. Ding, ding, ding! 
as if the door-bell were in a fit, then a crash and silence. No one 
ever rang a door-bell as a Russian droshky driver rings it. He likes 
the muscular exertion, he loves the noise, and doesn’t in the least 
mind being sworn at, if,as in the present instance, he breaks the 
bell-wire. A year in Russia has hardened us to all this, so merely 
speculating as to whether our landlord will pay more for broken bell- 
wires this half than last, we bundle out of bed and submit meekly 
to the reproaches of our friends outside on the cart. They; poor 
fellows, have had half an hour’s less sleep than we have, and it’s 
only 4 a.m. now, so any little hastiness of speech may be forgiven 
them. 

But on such a morning as this, and on such a conveyance as our 
droshky, no one could-remain sleepy.or sulky long. The brisk bright 
air makes the blood race through your veins, and the terrible bumpings 
of the droshky on the uneven track, or half-paved streets, keep you 
fully employed in striving to avoid a spill or a fractured limb. Any- 
thing more frightful to a novice in Russia than the droshky I cannot 
conceive. This instrument of torture is a combination of untrimmed 
logs and ropes and wheels, with cruelly insinuating iron bands, 
merciless knots, and ubiquitous splinters. Manage your seat how 
you will, you are bound to keep bumping up and down, and at each 
descent you land on something more painful than that you have 


encountered befo; sea = 

In spite-of all this, as the droshky leaves the town, the old German 
jager breaks out into a hunting ditty, and, truth to tell, until the 
wind is fairly jogged out of us, we are a very noisy party. Then we 
try to light our cigarettes and pipes, and if we are lucky, only have | 
the hot ashes jerked on to our next neighbour’s knee. Gradually the 
dawning light increases, the clouds of pearly grey are reddening, 
aud the long undulating swell of the steppeland slowly unfolds itself 
around us. On our left are the Straits of Kertch, the sea looking 
still and hazy, with some half-dozen English steamers lording it 
amongst the mosquito fleet of fruiterers and lighters which fills the 
bay. All round us are chains of those small hills, whose dome-like 
tops proclaim them tumuli of kings and chiefs who went to rest ages 
ago, when the town behind us was still a mighty city, rejoicing in 
the name of Panticapzeum. 

Once clear of the ranges of tumuli, or kourgans as they call them 
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here, there is nothing but steppe. On all, except the sea side of the 
view, a treeless prairie; no hills, no houses, scarcely even a bush to 
break the monotony of bare or weed-grown waste. On the right of 
the post road by which we are travelling (a mere beaten track and 
really no road at all) run the lines of the Indo-European Telegraph 
Company, their neat slim posts of iron contrasting not unfavourably 
with the crooked, misshapen posts which support the Russian lines 
on our left. Unimportant as these might appear elsewhere, they are 
important objects here, where they are the only landmarks to man, 
and the only substitute for trees to the fowl of the air. 

All along the road on either side of us the wires are now becoming 
lined with kestrels, just up evidently, and looking as though they were 
giving themselves a shake, and rubbing their eyes preparatory to a 
day’s sport amongst the beetles and field-mice that swarm on the 
steppe. The number of kestrels round Kertch is something as- 
tonishing, and I almost think that with the other hawks, the blue 
hen harrier, kites and crows, they would almost outnumber the 
sparrows of the town. Now, too, our lovely summer visitants, the 
golden-throated bee-eaters, begin to shoot and poise swallow-like over 
the heads of the tall yellow hollyhock growing in wild profusion over 
the plain ; hoopoes, with broad crests erect, peck and strut bantam- 
like by the roadside, while every now and again the magnificent 
azure wings of the “roller” glitter in the morning sun among the 
flowers. , 

The “bleak steppeland ” is what you always hear of, and shudder 
as you hear, dread Siberian visions being conjured up at the mere 
name. But who that has seen the steppes in the latter days of 
spring, or in the glow of midsummer, would apply such an 
epithet to lands that in their season are as richly clad in flowers as 
any prairie of the West? Long strips of wild tulip, Nature’s cloth 
of gold, blue cornflower, crow’s-foot and bird’s-eye, the canary- 
coloured hollyhock and crimson wild pea, all vie in compensating the 
steppeland for her chill snow-shroud in the months that are gone 
and to come. 

Rich as the land is, the crops by the roadside’are few and paltry, the 
chief being rye, maize, millet, and sunflowers. The sunflowers are 
cultivated for their seed, which is either used for making oil, or more 
generally is sold in a dry state as “zernitehhies.” “ Zernitchkies” 
furnish the Malo-Russ (folk of Little Russia), male and female, with one 
of their most favourite means of wasting time. Go where you will, 
at any time, in Kertch, you will find people cracking these sunflower 
seeds, and trying to make two bites of the kernel. At every street 
corner you find a stall where they are sold, and you rarely come in 
without finding one of the little grey shards clinging to your dress, spat 
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upon you by some careless passer-by, or sent adrift from some balcony 
overhead. 

Beside these crops, you come across long strips of water-melons, 
the principal food of the Malo-Russ in the summer, and one of the 
chief sources of the Asiatic cholera sometimes so prevalent here. But 
for the most part the land is untilled—left to its wild flowers and 
weeds, 

The peasant of the Crimea makes but a sorry agriculturist. The 
Malo-Russ is lazy —good-natured ne’er do weel—his days being more 
than half prasniks (saints’ days), he devotes their holy half to getting 
drunk on vodka, the other half to recovering from the effects of the 
day before. One day you may see him in long boots and a red shirt, 
with his arms round another big-bearded mujik’s neck in the drink- 
ing den, or husband and wife, on the broad of their backs, dead drunk 
in the highway. The day after, you'll find him in a moralising mood, 
seated on his doorstep, smoking the eternal papiros, or nibbling sun- 
flower seeds. 

Russians have told me that there are more holy days than calendar 
days in the year. To be holy a day need not be a saint’s day—a 
birthday in the Emperor’s family is quite enough to make a prasnik. 
Of the actual Church fétes there are one hundred and twenty-eight. 

The best agriculturists here are the German colonists, whose neat 
homesteads remind one for the moment of lands nearer home. Even 
the Tartars are better than the Malo-Russ, but they have lately been 
leaving the Crimea in large numbers to escape the compulsory 
military service which Russia seeks to impose upon them. LEvery- 
where the army seems to be the worst enemy of the State. 

At last our ride comes to an end, and there is a general stretching 
of limbs and buckling on of shot-belts and powder-flasks, for with 
many, muzzle-loaders are still the fashion here. The place at which 
we have stopped is the “Starie Metchet,” or old mosque, a Tartar 
ruin near a well, embosomed in rosemary-covered hills. Near this 
well we pitch our tents, and then we each go off on a beat of our own. 
Here there is room enough for all, and as some excellent Russian 
sportsmen have a careless way of shooting through their friends’ legs 
at a bolting hare, perhaps solitude has its peculiar advantages. 

As you breast the first hill the sweet-scented covert comes nearly 
up to your waist, and right and left of you huge grasshoppers jump 
away or into your face with a vicious snap that is at first enough 
to upset the best regulated nerves. But see, your dog is pointing, 
and as you near him a large covey of grey birds, larger than our 
grouse, get up with whistling wings, and with smooth undulating 
flight skim round the corner of the next hill. You get one long shot 
and bag your bird perhaps. The dog moves uncertainly forward, and 
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then stands again. Go up to him; wherever strepita (lesser bustard) 
have been you are sure to find a hare or two close by. Time after 
time have I proved this, although I cannot account for the fact in any 
way. The hares here are larger than our English hares, and in 
winter turn almost white, the skins in autumn having sometimes most 
beautiful shades of silver and rose upon them. The largest hare I 
ever remember to have seen weighed nearly thirteen pounds—it was 
an old buck—while in England a hare of eight pounds is exception- 
ally large. 

The dogs used in the Crimea for coursing are called Tcherkess 
greyhounds: They stand considerably higher at the shoulder than 
our own dogs, are broken-haired, with a much longer coat than 
our staghound, and a feathered stern. I am told that on the flat the 
English greyhound beats them for a short distance; but that in the 
hills, or with a strong old hare well on her legs before them, the 
Crimean dogs have it all their own way. I never had the good 
fortune to see the two breeds tried together. In fact, what coursing 
I did see was utterly spoilt by the Russian habit of cutting off the 
hare, and shooting her under the dog’s nose. This is, of course, 
utterly alien to our notions of sport—but so are most of their sport- 
ing habits. They never shoot flying if they can get a chance sitting. 
Bears and boars and such large game they shoot from platforms in 
trees at night; and I never saw a horse jump in all my three years 
in Southern Russia. Of course, what applies to the Crimea and the 
Caucasus may not apply to other parts of Russia. 

As long as we, keep in the rosemary, hares, quails, and strepita are 
all we are likely to meet with, except that in the valley and on the 
less sunny hillsides the dogs ever and anon flush large owls, that sail 
away hardly as bewildered as they are generally supposed to be by 
the sunlight. Over head kites and harriers swim about in the clear 
sky, keeping a keen look-out for wringed quails or wounded hares. 
But as we get to the top of the next rising ground, we see in the 
plain far away at our feet a long line of what might well be grey- 
coated infantry. A closer inspection, or a previous acquaintance 
with the objects before us, will enable us to make them out to be 
bustards feeding line upon line in a flock—or herd, to speak correctly 
—of several hundreds. Most of them are busy with their heads on 
the ground, gleaning what they can from an old maize field; but 
here and there, at a slight distance from the rest, stands a sentry that 
the most wary stalker cannot baffle, or the most alluring grain tempt 
from his ceaseless watch. Knowing that we are already seen, and 
being perfectly well aware that by ordinary stalking on these open 
plains we could never get nearer than three hundred yards from the 
herd before the old sentinel sets them all in motion with his shrill call, 
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we retrace our steps, and get our comrades together. Then the 
horses are put to, and, all with our guns in readiness, we drive 
towards the point at which the bustards were seen. When within 
sight of them we make arrangements among ourselves, and then 
the droshky is driven quietly past the bustards some five hundred yards 
from them. All their heads are up, and the whole of the herd of 
two hundred is watching us intently, but they know something of 
the range of a gun, and feel safe enough to stay yet awhile. Watch 
hard as you may, grey birds, you didn’t notice that one of the 
occupants of the droshky has just rolled off, gun in hand, and is now 
lying flat, buried ina deliciously fragrant bed of rosemary. One by 
one, as the droshky circles round the watchful birds, the occupants 
drop off and lie still, until at last we note a cordon of sportsmen 
drawn right round the herd, and only the yemstchik remains on the 
droshky. Slowly, so as- not to frighten them, he narrows his circle, 
while each hidden gunner keeps his eye anxiously on his movements. 

At last, having stretched their necks to the very utmost limit and 
twisted them into gyrations that would surprise a corkserew, the 
bustards think they have had enough of it, and there is a slow 
flapping of wings, and hoisting of the heavy bodies into air. Slowly, 
with a grand solemn flight, wonderfully in keeping with the wild 
majesty of the boundless plains on which they live, they sail away 
towards the hills. Suddenly the leaders stop with a jerk, and 
try too late to change their direction. From the covert beneath, the 
sportsman starts to his feet, two bright flashes are seen, two reports 
follow, one huge bird collapses at once and another lowers for a 
moment, and then goes feebly on to fall at the first discharge of the 
next hidden gun. Right and left the remainder fly, rising somewhat 
as they do so, but still not high enough to take them out of danger, 
and when at last they have passed the fatal circle, five fine birds 
reward our stratagem. 

One of us has to face a storm of chaff hard for a disappointed 
sportsman to bear, for in his excitement he had neglected to change 
his cartridges ; and although standing within short pistol shot of a 
passing monster, the quail shot produces nothing more than a shower 
of feathers, enough almost to stuff a bolster with. 

By thus surrounding, them, and by shooting them occasionally 
from a cart, a few of these magnificent birds (larger than a turkey, 
and finer eating) are killed from time to time throughout summer and 
autumn. A few too are sometimes picked up by the gunner in the 
early summer whilst still young, as they hide separately or in small 
coveys in the deep bowrian. But the only time when any quantity 
are exposed in the bazaar for sale is in the depths of winter. Then 
when a snowstorm has caught the birds hiding in the valleys, and 
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clogged their wings with snow, which a bitter wind still more surely 
binds about them, these poor denizens of the desert are surrounded 
and driven like a flock of sheep into the Tartar villages, where they 
are butchered and hence sent in cartloads into Kertch, to be sold at a 
rouble and a half apiece (3s. 6d. cost). 

After slaying the bustards, having done enough for glory, we have 
time to remember a thirst that would empty.a samovay, and an 
appetite that would astonish a negro. Gladly we hurry back to our 
little tent in a cleft at the foot of the hills, and while one unpacks the 
cold meats, dried sturgeon and caviar, another gets water for that tea 
without which our repast would be poor indeed to a Russian. Being 
born and bred Englishmen, two of us might well have been expected 
to prefer our native beer to tea, but it is wonderful how fond men 
get of the delicious tea brewed in Russia with its slip of lemon in it to 
add piquancy to the flavour. For my own part, after really severe 
exertion I am most thoroughly convinced it is by far the best 
restorative you can take, and one which I should prefer to any other 
liquid whatever. Try as you will, you can neither get nor make 
such tea in England, and once away from Russia, you must be 
content to leave the blessings of tea, swegie ckra (fresh caviar), and 
the soothing papiros (cigarettes) behind you; for numerous as 
tobacconists are in England, I know none where really good cigarette 
tobacco can be bought such as you smoke in the Crimea. 

Meanwhile, as we are still here, let us lie on our backs and enjoy 
the delicious weed, watching the yemstchik arrange that wonderful 
puzzle of old cord which constitutes the harness of a troika. At 
last the horses are ready, and depositing ourselves and game on the 
jolting vehicle, we let our legs swing over the side, and if used to the 
motion manage to get a great deal of pleasure out of the drive 
home. 

As the evening closes in over these wild waste lands, a stillness 
and peace seem to come with it of which one has no knowledge in 
the towns. The piping of the quails, the long soft wail of the 
coolik (curlew), and even the notes of the German hunting-horn on 
the other droshky far in front, all seem to make fitting music for the 
hour and scene; and as the stars begin to shine out from a sky of 
infinite depth and metallic blueness, the oojat domoi (home already) 
is spoken not without an accent of regret, though limbs are tired and 
steppe roads rough. 

















Che Story of Marie Dumont, a Farmer's Daughter. 


WRITTEN TO HER MARRIED SisTErR, LoursE Corrtry. 
By LADY FOLLOCK. 


Zellenberg, April. 

My Sister, my pear SisteER,—How often I wish you back with us, how 
often I long for your kind looks, and above all for your vivacity ! 
But is not this selfish, when you are so happy with your husband 
and your dear baby? Some day I must go to Geneva to see you 
and learn from you. I do try to follow your good advice, and I don’t 
read half so many books as I used to do. How frightened you were 
lest I should grow into a bookworm, but all this week I have not 
opened a single volume except at the Doctor’s house, where I am 
teacher of a class of little pupils. I try tomake them happy—that is 
the great thing, to be happy. I wish I were so, but I am not, and I 
will tell you why: I feel that I don’t quite suffice to Father now you 
are gone. Poor man, he looks round and sighs; sits for a while 
doing nothing (but he never did much), and then he gets fidgety, 
walks up and down, looks at me working, takes down his gun and 
cleans it (the one thing that interests him), slings it over his shoulder 
and goes out; he doesn’t tell me where he is going, but he stays 
away some hours, and comes back with an air of jollity, looking at 
me as if he and his gun were the best companions. This hurts 
me, but I am either too good or too proud to show it, so I go 
on smiling over my occupations, and trying to find anecdotes 
about our favourite dog Fidéle, or our long-haired cat Chéri, your 
husband’s present to me; but he only stares in front of him, never 
looks my way, and if I say, “Does that amuse you, Father?” he 
answers just as if he didn’t hear me, “ Of course it does, my dear.” Yet 
there is nothing amiss in our farm, thanks to the vigilance of Pierre le 
Roux, and somewhat to my care also. 

Pierre, from being a superior servant, has become the manager, 
but he doesn’t labour the less with his hands because he takes all the 
head work. I said to him one day, “Pierre, you do too much; you 
are wearing yourself out, and your wages are none the better for 
your work.” He replied : 

“ Mademoiselle Marie, if I didn’t look to things, the whole good 
farm would go to pieces; for your father, since your sister married, 
heeds nothing. She had a way of pushing him on just as your dear 
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saint of a mother had; now he lets himself go, gives way to his 
lethargy, and is perhaps getting bad habits.” 

“Qh, Pierre,” said I, “this must be my fault: I am not strong 
enough, not clever enough, not attractive enough.” 

Pierre stood and looked at me, and laughed with that cheery laugh 
which you must remember, and then he said, “‘ You not clever enough ! 
You not attractive enough! Oh, Mademoiselle Marie, how can you 
talk so? how can you pretend not to know that you are the cleverest 
girl in the village, and the most engaging? Don’t all the children 
run after you wherever you go? don’t their worthy mothers trust 
you? doesn’t the Doctor speak of you with pride? and hasn’t his 
arrogant wife singled you out as a shining star? And then for beauty, 
who, I should like to know Z 

Here I interrupted him. “ Hush, Pierre, hush! I have nothing 
to do with beauty ; and if I had, I could not allow you——” 

“No, no, mademoiselle, you are right: it is only the Doctor's son, 
M. André, who has a right to speak of that.” 

“Silence, Pierre! Silence again! you are indiscreet.” 

Just then there was a tap at the door, a well-known voice asked 
for admittance, and Dr. Laurent himself came in. He held out both 
his dear hands to me, and seated himself by my side. Pierre then 
said he was going to look after some crops which wanted attention, 
and left us alone together. 

There was a minute’s silence, and then the Doctor said, ‘‘ Marie, my 
child, where is your father?” 

“He is gone out, Doctor, with his gun on his shoulder; he goes 
every day. He comes home and eats the dinner which I cook so 
carefully, with indifference, if not disgust; he scarcely notices me, 
and soon goes to bed. I don’t know where he goes; he never brings 
home any birds. All I know is, that Pierre le Roux says he is 
deteriorating, and will go on getting worse. Oh, Doctor, is it my 
fault ?” 

“No, my child, it is not your fault. The fact is——” 

“Tell me, Doctor, where my father goes, if you know it.” 

“That is not difficult, Marie, and if you were not such a favourite, 
and so much respected, there would have been tongues to tell it you 
long ago. Your father goes daily to the tavern of the Stag up on 
the hill yonder, just a few yards out of our village, and there——” 

“There! Oh, Doctor, what does he do there?” 

“Well, he shoots at a mark sometimes, sometimes at pigeons, and 
drinks a drop between times.” 

“Drinks! Doctor, Doctor, does he drink too much ?” 

“May be, my child, may be; but drop your eyelids a little, don’t 
stare so. May be he does drink, and may be——” 
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Do you know, Louise, I was so foolish that I began to cry. 

“Don’t do that, Marie,” said the Doctor, “that never does any 
good. Wipe your eyes, and I will tell you what I came here to 
say. ” 

I did as he told me, and drawing closer to him, I showed my desire 
to listen. The Doctor took my hand in his and said: 

“T came here to advise your father to marry again.” 

“To marry again!” I exclaimed. “Oh, Doctor, I should not like 
that.” 

“Yes, you would ; if you are not a fool, you will like that. I tell 
you your father wants a wife; not all the daughters in the world can 
replace a wife. The man must marry, and he must marry a decent 
woman. If he does not, no one can say what troubles may come upon 
you. Don’t interrupt me: you are bound to believe me; since you 
have been a child I have been your friend; don’t oppose me with a 
rash obstinacy, with an ignorant obstinacy—the man must marry, 
and, knowing this, I have looked him up a wife. There is the buxom 
widow Joliet, with no children to encumber her, and with a pretty 
productive farm, who wants a husband, and who must have Joseph 
Dumont.” 

At this moment came the sound of heavy footsteps, and the door 
was opened with an angry kind of swing. Father camein. He threw 
down his gun crossly, though it is not his way to be cross, and used 
some strange oath ; but seeing the Doctor, he gathered himself together 
and put on a look of civility. The Doctor watched him attentively, 
and said, “ Have you discharged your piece, Joseph ?” 

“ Perhaps not yet,” said Father. 

“ You had better do it at once,” said the Doctor. 

“Tt can wait,” Father answered, “till I feel disposed, and I don’t 
happen to feel disposed now.” With this he threw his legs up on the 
table, leaning back in his chair, and looking heavy and tired. 

The Doctor’s face grew grave, even severe, but he said nothing ; 
he got up quietly, took up the gun, went outside the door into our 
little garden, and let it off. Father took no notice, and the Doctor 
returning, leant the gun against the wall. Then he again took a 
long look at Father, and said, “ You are home early: the sport was 
not good at the Stag to-day, or perhaps you were not in good cue, 
and failed in your shooting.” 

“ True,” replied my father sullenly, “ I missed my mark.” 

“Perhaps,” said the Doctor pointedly, “ you had not the company 
you liked.” 

“True,” said Father, “I cared nothing for the company—but 


don’t go on questioning me, Doctor; I didn’t send to you for your 
uivice.” 
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“Well, Joseph, it is true you didn’t want me, but a good doctor 
loves his vocation for its own sake, and though you ¢idn’t send for 
me, I am come here to advise you.” 

“Out with it then,” said Father gruftly, “advice is a queer thing.” 

“What Iam about to give,” said the Doctor, in his quiet, per- 
severing tone, “ ought not to be disagreeable to a man of your age. 
You are now getting on for forty-five, Joseph; your farm, thanks 
to the care of Pierre le Roux and Mademoiselle Marie, is productive, 
your cows give the best milk, and your pigs make good eating.” 

“ All this I know,” said Father, still sulkily. 

“There is only one other farm in the place,” continued the Doctor, 
“that rivals yours; it is that of the handsome and excellent widow, 
Joliet, and it is my opinion that the two farms should be united—in 
short, what could you do better at forty-five than marry that bright 
little woman of six-and-thirty.” 

“ Marry,” muttered Father ; “no, no, I may be a fool, Doctor, but 
I’m not fool enough for that.” 

“ Unless you are much belied, or unless my own eyes have deceived 
me,” said the Doctor, “ you are fool enough to consort with a woman 
of loose character who will bring you to the grave, while Madame 
Joliet 

“Curse Madame Joliet,” said Father, with a passion I have never 
seen in him before, “and don’t meddle with my affairs.” 

“You are out of sorts to-day,” said the Doctor, “and I will take 
my leave ; but some morning when you feel better, you will perhaps 
remember my words and come of your own free will to have a talk 
with me. Meanwhile, Madame Joliet has sent a present of some of 
her finest honey to Mademoiselle Marie ; my son André will bring it 
here this evening.” 

Father seemed now to be coming round: he looked ashamed and 
began to speak in his natural voice. ‘Good-bye, Doctor,” said he, 
rising and holding out his hand; “if I have been rough I am sorry 
for it; but things have gone badly to-day—I have been troubled.” 

“ And you will be troubled,” said the Doctor, keeping hold of his 
hand, “so long as you go on with——” 

“Hush,” said Father. “I will see you out, Doctor.” 

They went out together. I could hear the Doctor’s footsteps 
going up the hill to the left; Father stood in our little garden 
till the Doctor was out of sight, and then, without his gun, 
turned off to the right, and I was alone—alone with so many 
thoughts and not one of them pleasant; yes, one there was: André 
was coming in the evening. But what was this strange talk of 
Madame Joliet, of the tavern, of some unknown danger, and what 
had the Doctor said about a woman of loose character? I wearied 
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myself with conjectures ; it was evident that something was wrong, 
but what was wrong? An idea flashed across my brain, but I drove 
it away. I would not think so badly of Father, and how could the 
Doctor wish me to have a stepmother and a commonplace stepmother 
such as Madame Joliet? I would ask André when he brought the 
honey, André would be sure to tell me. These were my thoughts, 
Louise ; but you are right when you say to me, “Don’t think,” for 
what was the use? All my reflections went for nothing, for there 
came a tap at the door, and when I hoped for André in walked 
Madame Petitot, the tailor’s wife, and she told me enough and more 
than I wished to know. You remember her, don’t you? with her 
long aquiline nose, her vigilant eyes, and her mincing yet active 
steps. One could tell she was a Frenchwoman by her walk and by 
her talk, for she is more eloquent in one hour than all our Swiss 
village put together in a whole year. I could see she was big with 
news by the way she untied her bonnet-strings, arranged her skirt 
and looked into every corner of the room before she ventured to say so 
much as good-day ; so I thought I would please her by giving her an 
opportunity, and therefore said, “ Well, Madame Petitot, what news ?”’ 

“What news, Mademoiselle Dumont. Well, I don’t know that 
there is any news. You know no news is good news, so I hope 
there mayn’t be any for a long time in our village, that’s all.” Here 
she sighed. 

“ A very good wish,” said I, “ and I hope the same.” 

“And well you may, Mademoiselle Dumont.” 

“How do you mean, well I may ?” 

“Why mademoiselle, for the reason I just gave you; news is bad 
unless it’s good, and I know of nothing particularly good that could 
happen here unless it were your marriage.” 

“My marriage? How absurd! Why you have all here got 
bitten with some notion about matrimony. The Doctor has been 
here this morning saying he wished Father would marry.” 

“Your father? ay, ay, that might be well too, but that’s past 
praying for unless I’m much mistaken, very much mistaken indeed, 
and you may believe me that I seldom am that.” 

“That I can easily believe,” I replied, “ but tell me honestly and 
at once why you so much wish me married.” 

“TI wish you married, mademoiselle, because I am sure the time is 
coming, or has come, when you can no longer be happy single; and there 
is M. André, the Doctor’s son, we all know is attached to you—he is 
a pretty fellow and refined too, suited therefore to you, who, between 
ourselves, more nearly resemble a Parisian in manners if not in look 
than a common Swiss girl. Ah, mademoiselle, I really don’t know what 
witcheries M. Petitot employed to bring me to a place where all one’s 
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attractions are worth nothing, but I do know I would gladly go back 
to Paris and take you with me.” 

“ Why, what could I do in‘Paris, dear madame ? I am but a farm 
girl for whom Paris is either too good or too bad, and as for André, 
I will not deny his attachment to me; but, with all his strength and 
goodwill, he is not yet prepared to marry. He has no fixed employ- 
ment. Sometimes he helps his father when Dr. Laurent is writing an 
article for a medical review, and sometimes he does a piece of wood- 
carving which an artistic foreigner passing through our little town, 
sees, desires, and pays a good round sum for.” 

“Yes, yes, there it is,” interruptad Madame Petitot, “I also am 
artistic, and I have noticed the beauty of his carving. Now I am sure 
that if my old friend the cabinet-maker, M. le Bon, Rue du Bac, were 
to see M. André’s work, he would at once take him into his employ. 
M. le Bon is in a large way of business, is kind and good, does justice 
to those who work under him, and M. André might soon get rich.” 

“Dreams, Madame Petitot, dreams, no more solid than a gossamer 
thread. I doubt if André could leave his father at present, and I am 
sure I couldn’t leave mine.” 

“You're a good girl, Mademoiselle Marie, that’s certain, and you'll 
stick to your father so long as he will stick to you—I don’t doubt it ; 
but if you want to save him from harm, you must look sharp and use 
prompt measures,” 

“Madame Petitot,” I rejoined, in great excitement, “tell me, in 
heaven’s name, what is going on, and who has got hold of poor 
Father.” 

Madame Petitot rose from her chair, stood on tiptoe, looked round, 
put her finger significantly to her nose, and then said in an under- 
tone, “ It’s Madame Lolotte.” 

“ And who,” I asked, ‘is Madame Lolotte ? ” 

“Poor innocent, ‘ who is Madame Lolotte?’ you are the one girl in 
the village who would ask that. Madame Lolotte is a notorious char- 
acter, an impropriety, a woman who consorts with many men, a loose 
character who drags about a child with no acknowledged father, and 
who for the present has taken Joseph Dumont in hand; yes, yes, 
my dear, a little Joseph, a kind of a bastard brother for you, is not 
an impossibility; the man is besotted about the woman, and when 
that is the case, none can tell what may come. But, great heavens! 
Mademoiselle Marie, don’t turn every colour under the sun. Oh, don’t 
look so white! God forgive me, what have I done?” 

With this Madame Petitot flew to me, swiftly unfastened my 
bodice, rubbed my hands, and kissed me. I can hardly tell you how 


I felt, only I was cold all over ; I tried to speak, but no words would 
come, 
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Madame Petitot began to cry. “There now,” she said, “I have 
done you nothing but harm, you are ready to die.” She pulled out of 
her pocket a small bottle of cherry brandy, and poured some down 
my throat. ‘“ There,” she said, “now there is some colour in your 
lips again, and I must leave you. I shall just-go up the village, look 
in at the Doctor’s, and send M. André to you. God bless you, child; 
and remember you are my little favourite; come to me when you 
want me.” 

I tried to kiss my hand to the kind-hearted Frenchwoman, but 
could not; there were many things I had wished to ask her, and 
I had not spoken. Was I then good for nothing in the world ? how 
could I have been such an idiot as to know not a word of Madame 
Lolotte?—Madame Lolotte, so evidently a celebrated character, and 
dangerous ; and why had I never taken courage to cross-question 
Father, when I first observed a change in him? Was Ia baby, a 
coward ? and how was it that none of the gossips had given me warn- 
ing till it was too late? had my interests been too limited? Ihad done 
my duty by the farm, none could deny that ; but beyond this, I thought 
of nothing but learning and teaching, of the Doctor and André. Had 
not the Doctor, almost unknown to myself, absorbed a large portion 
of my filial devotion? I had never asked myself this question before, 
but a sudden terror acted like a flash of lightning, and I saw new 
things with my eyes hitherto blind. This clear insight, however, I had 
not time long to pursue, for Rose the servant, who has come here 
since your time, came running in to tell me that my pet cow, Nanon, 
was ill with spasms, and she didn’t know what to do, so I went to try 
to soothe the poor beast, and succeeded far better in quieting her 
troubles than my own. Nanon, cleverer and more capable of attach- 
ment than most of her kind, was just in her dumb way beginning 
to show satisfaction at her treatment, when Rose called out, “ There 
is M. André at the garden gate.” My heart beat, but I tried not to 
betray too much delight, yet my feet did move very swiftly as they 
took me to him. There he was, with his pleasant smile and his 
shining eyes, with not a touch of my troubles on his face. I felt 
half sorry to see him so gay, yet when I heard his frank laugh and 
he declared himself sinking under the load of honey he had brought 
me from Madame Joliet, I also laughed, and felt his presence an 
infinite comfort. 

In the touch of his hand I could feel sympathy, and the smile on 
his face went away when we got inside the house, and looking at 
Father’s chair he seemed to think how little it had been used of late ; 
but he waited for me to speak, so I told him all that Madame 
Petitot and his father the Doctor had said. “It is very sad,” he said, 
“it is certainly sad, but we must not despair: to grieve and to fret 
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would be to throw your father entirely into the clutches of this 
creature.” 

“Oh, André,” said I, “ is it any fault in me that has brought this 
about ?” 

“No, Marie,” he replied. “ When a woman of this kind is bent upon 
making a prey of a weak man, she does it. No fault of yours made 
Joseph Dumont the feeblest character and the most indolent in our 
little town: he has always beenso. Your mother was the only woman 
who could keep him going, and she was his wife. A daughter in vain 
attempts to replace a wife.” 

“ But Louise ?” I said. 

“Louise,” he replied, “ was married a year after your mother’s death, 
and that year passed, one half in lazy moanings over what was gone, 
and the other in preparations for what was to come. Your father did 
nothing, but he sat staring at you and your sister as you both worked 
in restoring some gaiety to the place: yet I often thought him some- 
what boozy even then, and if he did not go out to the Stag he con- 
sumed a good deal of his own wine at home. No, it is not your 
fault, my own Marie.” 

What a happy reassurance this was for me! I had been so tortured 
with self-reproach: I leant my head against André’s strong shoulder, 
and I too felt strong: it was a moment of peace such as I have some- 
times known after prayer. I could not speak, neither did André say 
anything for two or three minutes, but then he spoke out. “ We must 
not let the grass grow under our feet,” he said: “ we must take our 
sharp scythe and cut down the weeds; if Madame Lolotte acts, we 
must counteract.” 

“Oh, André, how can I? I have never seen her, I cannot speak of 
her to Father.” 

“You may have to do it some day,” answered André, “ but that is 
not what I mean—no: we must bring Madame Joliet into play. In 
another week your birthday comes—you will be twenty-one. You 
must make a festival of it and give a dance ; your great store-room will 
serve the purpose as it did when Louise was married, and in the 
strangers’ room as before you can give your supper. Say nothing to 
Dumont till the thing is done, send out your invitations at once and 
let Madame Joliet be the first thought of.” 

“ What then,” said I, clinging to his arm as I spoke, “ you too pre- 
scribe Madame Joliet ?” 

“Yes, Marie; as I told you before, I am sure my father is right. 
Madame Joliet is our hope. She is an honest woman who will never 
harm you; while the other—oh, God, Marie, I dare not utter the 
possibilities of the future, if indeed,” he lowered his voice as he spoke, 
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and his cheek touched mine—“ if indeed we could soon hope to marry 
then we might defy Madame Lolotte and let her do her worst; but 
my child, it cannot be: even if your father dowers you as he did Louise, 
I must still see my way to a livelihood before we are united. 
Madame Petitot’s ideas are not worthless, and I may hope in some 
months to make my mark as a carver inwood. An English lord has 
given a good sum for a casket which I made for my own amusement and 
which I intended as a birthday present for you, and perhaps he will 
talk of me and I. may get commissions; but meanwhile, my pretty 
Marie, we must be patient.” 

“Yes,” said I mournfully. 

“ Now,” continued André, who can’t bear to see me look dull, “ get 
out your pen and paper and send forth your invitations.” He then 
wished me good-evening, and I was again alone. I began the invita- 
tions as soon as I could, but before I began them I was so foolish as 
to sit dreaming about him a little ; he was so tender and so strong— 
so unlike the other young fellows of the village, for the most part rude 
and uncouth; but then he was the son of Dr. Laurent, and it was 
Dr. Laurent who had educated us both. 

Well I wrote and despatched a long note to Madame Joliet, and 
several others before Father returned home. He came back in high 
good humour, made much of the pet animals, asked after the sick cow, 
even questioned me as to my day, praised my cream cheese, and 
condescended to say that our wine was as good as anybody’s. 

He drank a good deal of wine, and after dinner dozed for some 
time ; but all at once he woke up brisk as I have never seen him—he 
was even restless, and the more he was alert the more was I quiet 
and depressed. This at last he noticed, and he said, “You are dull 
Marie—too much alone I fancy—you want a companion.” 

“Father,” I replied, “I never can want one when you are there.” 

“Psha!” he replied, “a father is not a playmate for his daughter. 
No; a woman wants another woman.” 

“ Perhaps so,” said I, thinking of Madame Joliet, “ and do you know, 
Father, I have invited a party for my birthday ; we have always kept 
my birthday, haven’t we?” You remember, Louise, that my mother 
had the same birthday and the same name. Father sat silent for a 
time, and then asked who were the guests, but before I had done 
repeating their names he was asleep. 

I don’t think I shall have any more to tell you till my festival 
comes; only yesterday I saw our good priest, Father Emile, and he 
told me to go to him whenever I wanted comfort. I promised this 
and begged him to come here on my birthday; he said he would. 
He is a good man, I am sure, but I don’t think he much likes my 
dear Doctor, and I doubt whether André is a favourite with him. 
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He says they think too much and write too much; you see no one 
else in the village can do either, which makes them seem strange. . . . 
Here I left off a week ago and, great heavens! Louise, what will 
you think of the things I have to tell? I suffer so much I cannot 
spare you any item of the truth. During the first hours of my birth- 
day I was happy: even as the sun’s dawning light made our valley 
glad, and I peeped out at my window to enjoy the air, I saw André’s 
figure coming along the path that leads to our house—I knew well 
that he brought with him some token of his love, and I waved 
my hand to him in sign of recognition. Presently several others 
followed his example ; Madame Petitot came tripping lightly over the 
stones; the landlords of our two rival inns followed; then came 
Farmer Gaudin and Herzlich our worthy shoemaker ; lastly—what 
pleased me most of all—my small troop of pupils appeared, headed 
by Father Emile. This shows that he does not think badly of my 
teaching, as I feared he did. I have not time for a list of all their 
pretty offerings. I will only tell you that André’s gift was a watch- 
case of carved wood—his own carving; and that my dear Doctor 
brought me a valuable book. Pierre le Roux presented me with a 
workbox which he made for me himself, and my heart leapt within 
me when I surveyed all the precious signs of affection which loaded 
our dinner-table. Madame Joliet had. I suppose, exhausted herself in 
honey, for she sent no other gift. 

Farmer Gaudin’s son, Frangois, promised the aid of his fiddle for our 
dance. He has acquired dexterity, and perhaps will some day play in a 
German band—he is certainly clever. Well Louise, with a light heart 
I went to my daily occupations: swiftly I led my goats to the best 
spots which I had marked for browsing at the very top of the steep 
hill behind our house ; merrily I showed the way to Nanon, Reine and 
Duchesse along the meadows of our valley to the field where the 
best herbs grow ; joyfully I joined Rose in washing our pigs—it was 
Dr. Laurent who taught me that secret, if you keep these animals 
clean they reward your trouble ten-fold: they grow fat and healthy, and 
that is why our pork and hams fetch high prices in the market ; then 
we cleaned the dog and the cat, and Rose decked them with ribbons. 
Pierre le Roux, who was busy with the oxen in the next field, stopped 
to look at us, and out rang his pleasant laugh. 

Just then Father came out to us without his gun, and slipped a nice 
little sum of money into my hand while he kissed my forehead and 
gave me his good wishes. I wanted to throw my arms round his neck 
and hug him, but something stopped me—I don’t know what. He pro- 
posed to take a turn with me, sol told Rose to churn the butter, and I 
took with him the pretty path towards the wood where the well is. 
The whole valley glittered under the sun, and my dear old mountains 
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- seemed to invite us; I thought they looked at me asif to say, We 
have protected your childhood, and we will be your guardians still. 
For some time Father said nothing, but as we came within the 
shadow of the wood he cleared his throat and spoke : 

“My child,” he said, “I have thought about you. You are too 
solitary here since Louise is gone—you want company.” 

“As you like, Father,’ I replied, pressing his hand; “ whatever 
seems best to you.” 

“You were always a good girl,” rejoined Father, “and if there was 
a little more jollity surrounding you, your spirits would improve.” 

“Tt is only when I see you moped, Father, that I feel dull,” I 
answered. 

. We returned home in silence, and then Father went in and fetched 
his gun. I begged him to stay with me, but he refused, and all I 
could do was to get a promise that he would come to our dance and 
be punctual. 

This promise he kept, and by the time the Petitots, Madame Joliet, 
and all the youth of Zellenberg with Francois Gaudin and his fiddle, 
had arrived, Father was ready dressed in his best and came among 
us, to be warmly welcomed by all. Everyone seemed bent upon 
pleasing him. Some pretty girls fastened flowers in his buttonhole, 
and many paid him compliments on his good looks. He really did 
look quite handsome, and he smiled cheerfully. Madame Joliet 
blushed and gave him little ogling glances. I led off the dance with 
André, while the dear Doctor gave us approving nods; but Madame 
Laurent satin a corner stiff and starch. Rose and Pierre le Roux 
were the next couple, then came Madame Petitot with a French 
commercial traveller who had happily turned up, and then I could no 
longer distinguish anything—so rapid, so joyous, was the movement, 
so lightly André whirled me round in and out of the throng, so 
gently he now and then whispered in my ear, that I felt as if I were 
bewitched. A sense of delight beyond expression took hold of me. 
Does wine ever make people feel so?—is that why men drink ? 

This was how our first waltz went for me. When the tired fiddler 
stopped and we began to arrange another dance, there was a general 
ery that it was Joseph Dumont’s turn and that he must lead forth 
Madame Joliet. This he did with a good grace, bowing to her, and 
rounding his arm to take her to her place, quite like a gentleman. I 
watched them with so much interest that I refused to dance, and 
André sat by my side. They were a portly couple, but Father in 
spite of his size made neat little steps and went briskly round, while 
Madame Joliet had the stately grace of a humming-top, well poised, 
keeping well within her circle. They were applauded as they moved 
with loud handclappings, and when they took a second turn there were 
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cries of “Bravo! bravo!” Ithought I recognised Pierre le Roux’s 
voice in this cheering. André pressed my hand and smiled; and 
then I felt even as if I could love Madame Joliet; but at this 
moment steps were heard ascending our narrow staircase, the doors 
which were closed for the dancing were thrown open, a strong voice 
said, “It is my turn now,” and a woman advanced with rapid steps 
and a bold aspect, to the middle of our room, where, pausing for a 
moment, she cast a look of defiance upon the company. Father 
dropped away from Madame Joliet, the strange woman took him by 
the hand, his arm immediately clasped her waist, and they rushed 
into the waltz. All the other dancers fled to their seats. Madame 
Petitot shrieked out, ‘“‘ Madame Lolotte ! ”—and threw her arms round 
me. Francois cast down his fiddle; it was no matter, for Madame 
Lolotte took up the tune and made music with her voice ; she acceler- 
ated the measure, and the two with their energy seemed to fill the whole 
space. For a moment all seemed scared, but after a short pause, the 
Doctor spoke up, calling upon Dumont to desist, and André, addressing 
me, said, “'This can be no home for you now ; ask my mother to receive 
you.” Pierre le Roux darted across the room and thrust himself as 
an obstacle across the path of the dancers ; but they took no heed, they 
danced him out of the way, Joseph Dumont using his elbows with 
effect, and Madame Lolotte slapping his face. Strange to say, one or 
two of our guests laughed at this outrage, and it appeared that there 
was sympathy lurking among us for the wicked. 

But it happened now that Father Emile made his appearance ; he 
came just as the Doctor with André and several others were making a 
sally against the two dancers, and were addressing them both in 
strong terms of reprobation. His quick eye at once discerned the 
state of the case, and with a force so quist that it seemed more like 
persuasion, he separated the partners and with grave words adjured 
them to remain apart. I can’t remember his exact speech, but I know 
that he told that bad woman that she was insulting an honest home, 
and called upon her to go away and repent. 

A multitude of voices supported him when he stopped speaking, 
and the words “ infamy,” “abomination,” were to be heard on all sides. 

Joseph Dumont gave way before the priest, and sat down with a 
crestfallen aspect ; but Madame Lolotte stood erect and snapped her 
fingers, continuing her dance tune with a look of provocation at her 
partner, which I would not describe if I could. His eyes responded, 
and he rose to his feet. 

Father Emile, however, murmured afew words in her ear, which 
Were not without effect, for she said, “True, I have had my turn: I 
have done justice to my invitation; I have honoured this festival, 
and I have had enough of it. I go—Joseph escort me.” 
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He was instantly at her side, and they left the room together. 
From the garden the sound of her insolent laughter reached us. 
Madame Petitot wept ; many kind friends drew towards me with an 
intention to offer comfort, but they retreated as if alarmed when they 
saw the expression of my face: I suppose it was rigid, for I had no 
tears and I was fixed in my place. André came, took my hand, and 
said, “ Are you ready to seek my mother’s protection ?—there is none 
for you here.” 

I made no answer, and Madame Laurent, advancing towards me, 
with cold politeness said, “I am sorry Mademoiselle Marie, but I 
have no spare room.” 

She did not seem to see the terrible look on her son’s face while 
she spoke; but Madame Petitot cried out, “I have a spare room; 
come to me, my angel.” 

I was not able to make any reply, but Dr. Laurent said, “As a 
friend of Mademoiselle Marie, I beg to observe that if I thought it 
right for her to leave this farm to-night, room should be made to 
receive her in my house; but it is my opinion that for the present 
she must remain here—it is the only chance for Joseph Dumont— 
nor can she abandon everything in the farm, leaving the whole place 
to total ruin.” 

“The Doctor is right,” said Father Emile, “ Mademoiselle Marie 
will do well to remain here.” 

I bowed my head in token of assent, and trying to speak firmly, 
Isaid, “Thank you, my friends. I wish I could sup with you asI had 
thought to do, but unluckily I feel not well, and I beg Doctor 
Laurent to act as host. Good-night.” 

But now André rushed to my side, and publicly he kissed my cheek 
and said, “ My friends, I call you, every one, to witness that Marie 
Dumont is my affianced bride—that for her I will invoke all the 
strength of my youth; that for her I will toil, and know no other 
0 ‘a 

On this I made an effort to smile on my lover, and Father Emile 
said, “ May the God above us bless your union.” 

That is all of this evening that I can remember distinctly. 


(To be continued.) 











Fashion and SFrivolity. 


Fasnion has been described by Horace Walpole as a “ persuasion 
that nothing was ever right till the present moment, and that the 
present moment will immediately be as wrong as all its predecessors.” 

Now, in looking at the picture of fashion during the past century, 
one cannot help seeing in the foreground a very prominent figure 
of ample proportions: namely, that of His Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, afterwards George the Fourth of England—by 
tradition handed down to this degenerate age as “the first gentleman 
in Europe.” Yes! but he was a gentleman of the tailor’s making, 
and of Brummagen veneering. If he were the first, let us hope 
he will be the last, and that the mould in which he was cast is 
broken for ever. If we try to handle this “first gentleman in 
Europe,” we do not know where to have him. What with padding, 
plaster, powder, paint, stays, and starch, he slips from our grasp 
like a conger eel, leaving slimy scales and an odour of London 
mud behind. That at one period of his life he possessed a fine 
person, is true; but he made that fine person the block upon which 
to hang and to shape the tawdry finery which he and his friends 
decreed should be the fashion of the day. 

“A plain coat,” said Bachelor, his valet de chambre, “from its 
repeated alterations would often cost £300 before it met with 
his approval.” We see him strutting about in Hyde Park during 
the severe winter of 1784 in a fur pelisse, the lining of which 
cost £800; his delicate hands encased in a large black muff 
which the Earl of March had sent him from Paris. A little later, 
when he was the admired of all admirers, his favourite costume 
was “a brown scratch wig, green velvet striped coats embroidered 
with silver flowers; or deep brown velvet ones embroidered with 
cut steel buttons; and a gold net thrown over all.” This was the 
Prince who would keep foreign ambassadors and English statesmen 
for hours waiting in the anteroom, whilst he was adjusting the folds 
of a new neckcloth or consulting Lord Yarmouth about the cut of a 
coat. Paris fashions were to him far more absorbing than English 
politics ; and when, upon a ministerial defeat, Sir Robert Peel went 
down to the Pavilion at Brighton to tender his resignation, “the first 
gentleman in Europe” sent for him hurriedly from his bedroom at 
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midnight, embraced him warmly, professed eternal friendship and im- 
plicit confidence in Sir Robert (although he had already superseded him 
in his office), wept copiously upon his shoulder ; but stopped suddenly 
to exclaim, “ My dear Peel, who on earth made your dressing-gown ? 
—what a fit.” To favour a royal whim, can we fancy the Duke of 
Wellington in 1829 spending half an hour one morning in the careful 
endeavour to fold a letter to His Majesty in a particular way which 
he prescribed ; for he would have his envelopes made up in some 
French fashion? Can we fancy the shrewd Miss Knight, lady com- 
panion to the Princess Charlotte, being taken into a corner at Carlton 
House by the Prince Regent, on purpose to be told that his wife’s 
neglect was the cause—“Oh horrors, horrors!”—of a prominent 
pimple on Princess Charlotte’s nose ; “because,” said he, “ her mother 
left her hands at liberty, whilst I always watched beside the cradle ” ? 
As his German grandfather would have remarked, “ Dat is vun big 
lie!” Such might be written at large over the whole life of the “ fat 
Adonis of fifty ” whom our fathers used to idolise: “ Dat is vun big 
lie!” Where shall we find truth, soberness, or even decency? View 
him in any of the relations of life, and his paint and powder peel 
off, and we see his moral deformity. Among the fifteen children 
of George III. he was about the worst, and certainly the least 
grateful. Natural affection he had none. Like his predecessors, 
he hated his father, and formed a Court in opposition to him. But 
he feared that father too; and the old King’s approach some- 
times drew the colour from his face and caused his knees to tremble. 
And when George III. was stricken with madness, and the whole 
nation showed that respectful sympathy which English hearts always 
accord to the afflicted, the heir-apparent gathered his friends around 
him, and they rubbed ‘their hands exultingly, and hinted at a 
splendid coronation, whilst “ the first gentleman in Europe” per- 
mitted his courtiers to mock the malady of his own father by 
saying during the game at whist: “I play the madman ” instead of 
“the king.” Then he indited cheerful billet-doux to his lady friends, 
in the spirit at least of that young hopeful who exclaimed : 


“My old daddy has been ill, I hear, 
But nothing to make me hope or fear.” 


And when under these sad circumstances, the Prince was appointed 
Regent in 1811, he had the bad taste to celebrate the event by a 
grand ball at Carlton House. 

Shall we now glance at him in the character of a lover? When the 
doctors gave out in 1830 that the King died of “a diseased organisation 
of the heart,” all the world wondered; for no one supposed that 
George IV. had any heart at all, unless it were placed according to 
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the tradition respecting another article of the same species—at the 
base of the skull. People thought he was like the remains of James II. 
discovered in 1824—“ minus heart, brains and bowels.” That this 
elegant youth often rushed at express speed into what he fancied was 
love, before he was of age, the biographies and letters of the time tell 
us. Qn one occasion, he received a stinging box on the ear from a 
lady at Windsor whom he attempted to kiss ; and on another, a 
feeling rejoinder from the lady’s son, at which he might whine: 


“It was all very well to dissemble your love, 
But why did you kick me downstairs?” 


Perhaps the earliest instance revealed to the public of the tender 
passion of this model prince was when he fell in love at first sight 
with the beautiful actress Mrs. Robinson, who was performing as 
Perdita, in ‘The Winter's Tale.’ 

The Prince signed himself Florizel, another character in the play ; 
sent his likeness, and a heart cut in pasteboard (the counterpart of 
his own), and the usual motto about changing only in death. The 
lady required something more substantial; and he gave her a bond 
for £20,000. That fair Perdita was married, seemed of little conse- 
quence at a time when these lines, alas! reflected the prevailing 
fashion : 

“And still those lovers fame survives, 
For faith so constant shown, 


There were two who loved their neighbour’s wives, 
And one who loved his own.” 


Mrs. Robinson lodged at No. 4, St James’s Place ; and here before 
the Prince became too stout to walk, or to block up doorways with 
his “ gentle Marchesa,” he might be seen very often for a short time. 
But he soon grew weary, almost before one could say Jack Robinson, 
and threw the fair Perdita overboard. He talked with her graciously 
one day; and illustrated the unchangeableness of his affection by 
cutting her on the next day in the Park. In vain she pleaded. She 
was reduced almost to want; had lost profession, fortune, husband, 
character. In despair she exclaimed with Shylock, “I will have my 
bond,” and Fox persuaded the Prince in return for that bond to 
allow her £500 a year ; but from henceforth her young life (she was 
barely twenty-four) was embittered by acute bodily pain. 

And now “ the first gentleman in Europe,” having burnt his gushing 
love-letters and procured a fresh supply of superfine French note-paper, 
and the pattern of a killing coat, takes up an opera glass and looks 
eagerly round the world of beauty and fashion in London. He let 
it fall with a fee-faw-fum exclamation ; for he was at once desperately 
smitten with another married lady sitting i in Lady Sefton’s box. 
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This lady was full and blooming in appearance, with large features ; 
very fair but not forty, she being under thirty, and for the second 
time a widow. She was the daughter of Mr. Edward Smythe of 
Acton Burrell, well connected, and of handsome fortune. Such 
was Mrs. Fitzherbert, and I speak with all respect of her who was 
most reluctantly dragged into close companionship with the Prince. 
Lord Brougham—no flatterer of the fair sex—says Mrs. Fitzherbert 
was 


“‘a woman of the most amiable qualities and the most exemplary virtue. 
Her abilities were not shining, nor were her personal charms dazzling, nor 
was she even in the first stage of youth; but her talents were of the most 
engaging kind; she had a peculiarly sweet disposition, united to sterling 
good sense, and was possessed of manners singularly fascinating.” 


She met the startling attentions of the Prince with calm dignity, 
and endeavoured to convince him that he was making a fool of him- 
self. Disgusted with his importunity, she immediately withdrew 
from the fashionable crowd in London, left England for the 
Continent, and remained abroad for two years. Her corpulent lover 
was unable to overtake her, but he sighed “like a furnace” at home. 
He repeated his passionate admiration in pothooks like Egyptian 
hieroglyphics; and one letter ran to the length of thirty seven 
pages, his handwriting being politely compared to that of an old 
washerwoman. 

His friends gave out that he had attempted to stab himself, and 
was dying for the widow. He did more; believing that blood is 
thicker than the water of briny tears, he tried the dodge, which he 
afterwards so successfully practised upon Lady Hertford. He was 
bled, and sitting in an easy-chair, with a stiff glass of brandy and 
water in one hand, he wrote with the other, dipping the pen in the 
royal blood—or, as it was rumoured, in a tumbler of Carbonell’s 
claret—and sent the letter by special messenger to the fair lady. 
Worried beyond measure, yet true to herself and to her religious 
instincts, Mrs. Fitzherbert returned to London towards the Christmas 
of 1785. The Prince chuckled : 


“Walk into my parlour, said the spider to the fly, 
It is the prettiest parlour that ever you did spy.” 


The lady, however, held aloof—she still entreated to be left alone ; 
neither did she desire to be “burthened with an honour unto which 
she was not born.” She would only consent (and all true women 
must admire her) to consort with the Prince as his lawful wife; 
trusting perhaps that this condition would repel gentleman George! 
Not a bit of it! Mounted on the fierce Mazeppa of headstrong fancy, 
he was not the one to shy at a wedding-ring. He merely pricked 
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his ears, and added the proviso, “ Do not tell my father,” or as Charles 
Mathews would say, “ my awful dad.” ‘“ He must know nothing about 
it.” That marriage took place on the 21st of December, 1785, at Mrs. 
Fitzherbert’s house in Park Lane. There is not the slightest doubt 
about it. “A clergyman was procured” (Mr. Johnes Knight), “and 
in the presence of these witnesses—Lords Onslow and Southampton, 
Mr. Bouverie, Mr. Errington and Mr. J. Smythe—the marriage was 
performed according to the rites and ceremonies of the Church of 
England.” Documents proving this are stated to be lying sealed up at 
Coutts’s Bank, and also to have been in the possession of that eminent 
lawyer and receiver of more than one historical secret, the late Dr. 
Lushington. Only upon these terms, therefore, would Mrs. Fitzherbert 
sacrifice self, and forego that happiness which her position and acquire- 
ments ensured ; and among forcible proofs that she was thus married 
was the command of William IV. (to whom the above certificate had 
been shown) to put on widow’s weeds at the death of his brother, and 
to bear the royal arms ; although as Duke of Clarence he had strongly 
opposed the intimacy. And now mark the conduct of this “cynosure 
of neighbouring eyes”—this first gentleman in Europe of the 
tailor’s making. No sooner did he seize Mrs. Fitzherbert by the 
hand than he showed the cloven foot. He was over head and ears in 
debt. Before he was twenty-one he owed £150,000, and at twenty- 
three he owed £161,660, and with increased profligacy and extrava- 
gance the debt at length increased to more than half a million ; among 
the items being one amounting to many hundreds of pounds for a 
peculiar kind of hair powder. His dear friend the Duke of Orleans, 
aman with the blood of “the ape, the tiger and the serpent com- 
mingled,” offered to pay his debts, and George would have accepted 
like his predecessors the gilt of France (“Oh guilt indeed ”), had not 
Sheridan interposed. Under such circumstances what could this 
mirror of fashion do but appeal to John Bull, whose pockets are 
ever ready to be emptied at the feet of princes. Yet even the patient 
John Bull ventured to remonstrate and hinted at reform and 
marriage ; the former to save his pockets, the latter lest the virtues 
of so sweet a prince should be lost to posterity. How then did His 
Royal Highness, who, as Sheridan remarked, “ was too much a lady’s 
man ever to be the man of one lady,” meet the difficulty ? He met it 
with cowardly cunning. After all his promises and pledges to Mrs. 
Fitzherbert, he at once refused her the “poor gratification of saving 
her reputation by letting the world believe he had really made her 
his wife. This treachery was all for the lucre of gain. The question 
was raised upon an application to Parliament for money, and the 
falsehood was told to smooth the difficulties.” We can picture the 
crowded House on that April night nearly one hundred years ago, 
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when Sheridan and Fox (whose splendid genius scarcely redeems them 
from the obloquy of the act) were commanded by the Prince of 
Wales to declare emphatically that no form of marriage had taken 
place. ‘There was an ominous silence. Even Pitt “stood aloof, dig- 
nified and contemptuous. Sheridan, interpreting too well this silence, 
challenged from Rolle some token of satisfaction at the information ; 
but Rolle sarcastically observed that “he had indeed received an 
answer, but that the House must form their own opinions on it.” 
Remembering these things, the judgment of a modern writer on 
George IV. seems just : 


“He lied, he swore, he was obscene and lewd, 
And rakish past e’en what’s a regal latitude; 
He broke his word, his duties he eschewed ; 
He understood not what was meant by gratitude; 
The two great aims in life that he pursued 
Were, how to dress, and how to strike an attitude. 
Another king so mean and vile as he, 
And England’s kingly race would cease to be.” 


The curtain rises upon the next scene in this eventful history: the 
first meeting of the royal lovers, one Sunday afternoon in 1799, 
in St. James’s Palace. Caroline of Brunswick is in a flutter, for the 
first gentleman in Europe approaches. Lord Malmesbury whispers 
in her ear, “It is the correct thing to kneel to the Prince.” She 
attempts to do so, The Prince raises her gracefully after the fashion 
of Drury Lane, looks into her face, scarcely utters a word, turns 
abruptly away to a distant part of the room, and calls to Malmesbury, 
“ Harris, I am not well: pray get me a glass of brandy.” 

Harris, evidently perceiving that Wales had a touch of the old 
complaint; or, as the Princess Charlotte used to express it, “ too 
much oil had been put in the lamp,” ventured to reply, “Sir, had 
you not better have a glass of water?” “No,” said the Prince fiercely, 
with an oath, “I will go directly to the Queen,” and away he went 
leaving the discomfited Princess alone. In explanation of this conduct, 
it is but fair to add that a fast friend of the Prince calls the Princess 
one of the most unattractive and repulsive of women. Yet others who 
had seen her in those days represent “her as lovely, nor did she on 
reaching our shores disappoint the expectations which those eye- 
witnesses had raised ;” and Canning spoke of her as the life, grace 
and ornament of polished society. The Prince’s behaviour at the 
marriage was no better. He had eagerly listened to everything pre- 
judicial to the Princess Caroline uttered by the Delilahs of his Court— 
titled dames who had not confined their jealousy to words, but stooped 
to deeds of unwomanly shame. With difficulty could the bridegroom 
be got to the ceremony. “He was primed,” so his dear friends said, 
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“to go off;” but he needed supporters stronger than the royal arms 
to prevent him from colliding with the Lord Chamberlain and from 
tumbling head foremost into a bevy of royal dukes. Dean Jackson, 
his tutor, must have felt proud of his acquaintance; and Beilby 
Porteous, Bishop of London, Hannah More’s old friend, who had an 
eye to Canterbury, publicly stated that he “thought the Prince of 
Wales a model calculated to bow the hearts of the people as one 
man.” 

He did bow the hearts of the people, but, it was with shame that 
the manhood of England should be thus caricatured. We all know 
the results of this ill-planned marriage.. Faults there were on both 
sides; but those of the Princess of Wales were of the head, for she 
had a kind heart, whereas the Prince had no heart at all. “My 
mother was bad,” exclaims the Princess Charlotte, “ but she would not 
have become as bad as she was if my father had not been infinitely 
worse ;” and the old Quaker pointed to the truth when he said, “ We 
are of opinion, friend, that she is not good enough for our Queen, but 
too good for our King.” 

When we remember that Caroline of Brunswick came direct from 
the strict routine and stately ceremonial of an obscure German Court, 
came unprotected like a boisterous girl determined to have her fling, 
some allowance must be made for grave eccentricities such as are 
described by the Hon. Amelia Murray : 


“ My brother saw the Princess of Wales in a gorgeous dress, which was 
looped up to show her petticoat, covered with stars, with silver wings on 
her shoulders, sitting under a tree with a pot of porter on her knee ; and 
as a finale to the gaiety, she had the doors opened of every room in the 
house, and, selecting a partner, she galloped through them, desiring the 
guests to follow her example.” 


But with all her frivolity, and whatever record “Jeapt to light ” 
at the instigation of spies and informers during her residence abroad, 
it never could be proved that she was unfaithful to the most faithless 
of husbands; and the beacons which blazed along our Kentish coast, 
when the “ Bill of Pains and Penalties ” was quashed, proved that the 
heart of the people rejoiced at the triumph of an injured Queen. All 
honour to Lords Denman and Brougham who bravely defended her 
against the hiss of a powerful Court, and placed their own advance- 
ment in jeopardy. ‘“ What is your master trying me for?” Queen 
Caroline is reported to have said. “Is it for intermarrying with a man 
whose first wife I knew to be alive?” It was Lord Brougham who 
received almost the last words which Queen Caroline uttered when 
the tinsel and glitter of the royal pageant were over. “ When I told 
her of the satisfactory opinion of the medical men, she said, ‘Oh no! 
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my dear Mr. Brougham, I shall not recover, and I am much better 
dead ; for I be tired of this life.’ ” 

Thus passed away in her prime “ Caroline of Brunswick, the mur- 
dered Queen of England,” as the inscription stated; which at her 
desire first appeared on the coffin lid. To show her husband’s concern, 
we may add that upon the reported death of Napoleon, a zealous 
courtier ran up to him with the rumour—“ Sire, your greatest enemy 
is dead ;” he replied, “Is she by G—!” 

Meanwhile this worthy King, in order to avoid the curses which 
beset him at home, took a trip to Ireland. During the passage he 
amused himself by partaking largely of goose pie and copious draughts 
of milk punch and whiskey, and sang many joyous songs; so that 
when his loyal subjects first saw their monarch in Dublin he was 
more than “ half seas over,” or in that state described by Dr. Doran: 


“Not drunk is he who from the floor 
Can rise alone and still drink more; 
But drunk is he who prostrate lies, 
Without the power to drink or rise.” 


However, they got him to the Phoenix Park; and the Paddies 
pronounced him a jolly good fellow. He also visited Scotland ; when 
Sir Walter Scott; bubbling over with loyal eftthusiasm, grasped the 


goblet from which His Majesty had just drained a powerful dose of 
toddy, raised it aloft, declared that the glass should be handed by his 
family unused to posterity, placed it for safety in the tail pocket of 
his coat, and immediately afterwards, forgetting the treasure, sat 
down and smashed it to atoms. This exuberant loyalty was more 
than matched by the “men of Kent,’ who erected an obelisk at 
Ramsgate “as a grateful record of His Majesty’s graceful condescen- 
sion in selecting this port for his embarkation” to Hanover; as if 
the poor mortal could pass from place to place “ without traversing the 
intermediate space.” 
If the King’s conduct to his wife was shameful, it was scarcely 
less so to his only child, of whom he became profoundly jealous. At 
first he was led to suppose by his uncle and others, that by divorcing 
his wife, he should get rid of the heir to the throne. When this 
scheme failed, he next endeavoured to get her out of the country by 
marrying the Princess Charlotte to the Prince of Orange—a man 
without the least affection for her, and who swore like a trooper, got 
drunk, and lodged at his tailor’s. He was at length told by his lady- 
love that his offer was declined with thanks. Upon hearing this, her 
fond father—*the first gentleman in Europe ”—was furious. He 
stormed and swore, placed her under lock and key, and dismissed all 
her attendants, until the Princess ran away in a hackney coach to her 
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mother’s; and then the unseemly wrangle abated. The Regent at 
length consented to her union (brought about by the crafty Duchess 
of Oldenburg) with Prince Leopold, whom he generally spoke of in 
terms of contempt. This was the father who, in response to the 
health of the Princess Charlotte whom he scarcely ever saw, could 
declare that “ he had made it his first care to instil into the mind and 
heart of his daughter the knowledge and love of the British Consti- 
tution.” This was the father who heard of that daughter’s death, 
when on a visit to Lord Hertford in Suffolk, with profession of pro- 
found grief at one moment; and the next was in the best of spirits, 
planning a most elaborate funeral by torchlight, and longing for it 
to come off. This was the father who could say to an ambassador’s 
wife, when all England was aghast at the mournful news, that “ the 
death of his daughter had been a most fortunate event for this 
country: she would have made a very bad queen.” 

Can we fancy the great actress Mrs. Siddons writing to Lady 
Harcourt, “ It does my heart good to find how the eyes of people have 
opened to see the sweetness and sensibility of the Prince’s nature” ? 
That nature and character are pretty well known unto us. We who 
are accustomed to see George IV. in his royal robes in elegant pictures 
painted by Sir Thomas Lawrence on this “first gentleman’s” own 
terms, namely three hundred guineas, or half price—a painter whose 
lowly deference to his royal patron contrasts somewhat strangely with 
that of a brother professional, the plain speaking Northcote. “ What 
do you know, Northcote, of the Prince of Wales, that he so often 
speaks of you?” “ Oh,” said Northcote, “he knows nothing of me, 
nor I of him; it is only his brag.” 

As the years advance, we look in vain for the “ troops of friends ” 
which should accompany old age. Lord Moira has been shelved ; 
Viscount Malden is dismissed in a huff; George Selwyn for the 
unpardonable offence of growing old ; Sheridan for ordering Wales to 
ring the bell; Beau Brummel for a liberty at table, clenched by a 
tender inquiry after his fat friend, and a threat to bring the old King 
into fashion ; the Rev. Edward Cannon for venturing to ask for a 
pinch of snuff, and for the remark, “I have heard your Royal High- 
ness sing better ;” and poor Captain Gronow, who brought the newest 
eut direct from Paris—unkindest cut of all—for presuming to appear 
in the great man’s presence in trousers instead of knee breeches. 
Even Yarmouth had not escaped, having failed to secure the dukedom 
promised for a consideration; whilst of the ladies who surrounded the 
Prince and King, with the exception of Mrs. Fitzherbert, the less 
we say of them the better, although I might reveal things which 
would rather astonish the aristocracy in Kent, especially those who 
pride themselves upon those morbid molecules which are termed 
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“blue blood.” A man is known by his friends, and his character is 

tested by friend and foe; and if we call men to speak of the character 

of him who was known in London as “ Florizel,” “Big Ben,” “The 

Rising Sun,” “ Our fat Friend,” and to country cousins as “ the first 

gentleman in Europe,” we find such testimony as the following. 
Lord Brougham writes : 


“ George IV. had a temper by no means low or revengeful; but he had 
become selfish to a degree so extravagant that he seemed to act upon a 
practical conviction of all mankind being born for his exclusive use, and 
hence he became irritable on the least incident that thwarted his wishes. 
He was quick, lively, gifted with a retentive memory, and even with a 
ready wit; endowed with an exquisite ear for music; possessing, too, a 
fine sense of the ludicrous, and an accomplished mimic.” 


The old Lord Chancellor, however, takes care to assure us that 
he was 


“a man of very uncultivated mind, ignorant of all but the passages of 
history which most princes read; knowing little of the dead languages, and 
nothing whatever of the rudiments of any science natural or moral, with 
crude notions of government picked up from newspapers.” 


This careful admixture of praise and blame reminds us of the 
epitaph “ Here lies Mistress O'Shaughnessy : 


“ She was kind and charitable, with an awful temper, and much given to 
swearing. She knitted double worsted stockings for the poor, and proved 
the plague of all about her. She attended church regularly—at the christen- 
ing of seven children. Twice she had the measles, and was first cousin to 
Lady Smith O’Brien. Reader, go and do likewise !” 


“ When George IV. came to Edinburgh,” says Dr. Guthrie, “I did 
not move a step to see one of the worst men that ever disgraced a 
throne—a base fellow who had all the bad without any of the 
redeeming qualities of Charles II.” Even worse is the verdict in 
1829 of his once intimate associate, Greville, Clerk of the Council ; 
“the opinion I have long had, that a more contemptible, cowardly, 
unfeeling dog does not exist than the king ;” whilst Dr. Doran shows 
him up in another aspect: 

“Never did swain make love so absurdly as the Prince of Wales. For 
‘the first gentleman in Europe’ he was the greatest simpleton under the 


influence of passion that ever existed. When he was not silly he was mean, 
and he sometimes was both, and heartless to boot.” 


Baron Stockmar comes to the resene: “The Regent very stout, 
though of a fine figure: distinguished manners: does not talk half 
so much as his brothers (for fear, as Lord Brougham adds, of showing 
his ignorance), speaks tolerably good French. He ate and drank a 
good deal at dinner.” Again he says, “That George IV. by his 
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iniquities did not accomplish his own exclusion from the throne was 
owing to the strength of the English Constitution, and the great 
political tolerance and reflection of this practical people. The moral 
part of the nation execrated the Prince during his whole life.” 

An American also concluded a tribute to the Georges with : 


‘““When from the earth the fourth descended 
‘God be praised, the Georges ended.” 


From these stubborn facts it is amusing to turn to the realm of 
fancy and find “the first gentleman in Europe” represented in an 
allegorical transparency at Vauxhall Gardens, which he patronised, 
as “leaning against a horse (he never could ride) which was held by 
Britannia ; Minerva held his helmet, whilst Providence was engaged 
in forcing on his spurs; Fame above, blowing a trumpet and 
crowning him with laurels.” Gazing upon such a warlike representa- 
tion, no wonder George thought himself a hero, and when Maddison’s 
punch began to circulate, he would declare how he had led the 10th 
Hussars at the battle of Salamanca; and rode “ Fleur-de-lis” for the 
Cup at Ascot races; challenging the Duke of Wellington to confirm 
the statement. The Iron Duke drily replied, “I have often heard 
your Royal Highness say so.” 

But it is time that we let the curtain fall over the faults and 
foibles of this King of Fashion, with whom I have dealt perhaps too 
severely ; yet he who wishes to “ point a moral and to adorn a tale,” 
need go no further than the closing scenes in the lives of George IV. 
and his two principal companions, Francis Charles Seymour, 
Marquis of Hertford, and George Bryan Brummel. In 1829 the 
King is failing rapidly. He seldom gets up till six in the afternoon. 
They come to him and open the window curtains at six or seven 
o'clock in the morning, for he passes a wakeful, feverish night. 
He breakfasts in bed, does what business he can be persuaded to 
transact in bed too; reads the newspapers eagerly, when a cataract 
in the eye will allow him; gets up in the afternoon ; and, if he stirs 
out, the plain “vis a vis” with drawn blinds and the magnificent 
horses unequalled in London move towards Manchester House. 


“Who shall repair unto Manchester Square 
And see if the gentle Marchesa be there?” 


The King soon becomes worse. On the 27th of May, 1830, 
prayers are ordered to be read in the churches “for the restoration 
of the King’s health” when such restoration would have been a 
miracle; and indeed so slowly did ill news travel that the good people 
in Jersey prayed for the King a whole week after he was dead. The 
first gentleman in Europe will not hear about death. His chaplains 
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have to handle the subject much as the Court preacher did before 
Louis XIV. : “ All men are mortal, save your Majesty.” When King 
George’s case was hopeless, he conceived the idea of perplexing his 
Ministers by a sudden trip to Paris, and much persuasion was 
needed to prevent him from making the effort. As he lies on his 
sick couch, fretful and impulsive, with a perfumed atmosphere 
reminding his attendants that “corruption had seized upon his once 
elegant form before the grave was open to receive him”—a sad 
illustration of Johnson’s saying that “the bow! of pleasure is 
poisoned by reflection on the cost ””—we cannot call to mind, after 
studying his character for twenty years, a redeeming trait, some 
little rift in the dark cloud of selfish dissipation. 

Only three pleasant incidents recur to the mind. The Prince once 
shed genuine tears at the loss of friends at Waterloo. He sent 
£100 to the Rev. Edward Cannon, who was under the weather, and 
offered to help Brummel when alone and in exile. Meanwhile, the 
end approaches. Death is knocking at the royal chamber ; but the 
friendless old King will not hear it. “No man had more friends, 
changed them more frequently, or behaved so badly to them;” so 
that now he was forsaken by all but harpies. He is preparing to 
attend Ascot races in person, thinking like the wicked Lord Lyttle- 
ton to jockey Death out of his prey. He is helped to bed by his 
faithful valet Bachelor on the night of the 25th of June, 1830, feeling 
much as usual--a night remembered by many, for such a storm of 
thunder and lightning passed over the country as reminded people of 
the great storm which swept across the island of St. Helena when the 
arch-enemy of England, Napoleon, lay dying; or when the great 
Protector of England’s interests passed peacefully away. The close- 
fitting doors in the castle could not keep out the sullen roar of the 
thunder : and the sheen of the lurid lightning played upon the gilded 
trappings of the royal bed. Great trees, which had weathered a 
hundred years, were falling in the Park ; and black angry clouds were 
whirled across the sky. At three o’clock in the morning the King 
awakes in great agitation. He calls for help. Sir Wathan Waller, 
who is in attendance, comes to the bedside. Heraises him up. Ina 
moment the reality of the situation strikes the enfeebled King. His 
look is that of horror and amazement; but he is nearly choked. 
He can only exclaim, “ Watty, what is this? they have deceived me ; 
it is death.” 


* * * * * 


“The King is dead—long live the King.” 
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Che Story of a Railway Journey. 
By LADY LINDSAY (or BAtcarres). 


Part I. 


“In a strange land 
Such things, however trivial, reach the heart, 
And through the heart the head, clearing away 
The narrow notions that grow up at home.”—Rogers. 


TaREE people, a large black box, and a small portmanteau, were being 
conveyed with all possible haste from the Piazza to the railway-station 
at Venice. This isa long distance, and Mr. Goodchild thought it 
necessary to say from time to time in the British-Italian of which he 
was so justly proud: 

“ Presto, presto, we must really get on. Andiamo molto presto, 
gondoliere ! ” 

The chief gondolier, who was a handsome brown-faced fellow, gave 
a gracious bend of the head and a pitying smile. 

“Si, si, Signore,” he said softly, then, raising a loud shout of 
“ Stali,” he exerted the muscles of his back and arms to their utmost 
extent, and the gondola shot swiftly and wonderfully round the next 
sharp bend of the canal, speeding on its way with increased velocity. 
For reasons best known to themselves, but incomprehensible to Mr. 
Goodchild, the gondoliers had chosen to avoid the Grand Canal 
during a great part of the transit, persistently following a labyrinth 
of narrow and dirty places, where they steered clear of many threaten- 
ing dangers with a dexterity that was simply marvellous. Skim- 
ming along the winding path of water, the travellers glided by 
majestic buildings with deserted stone steps and painted wooden 
piles; they bent their heads and darted beneath innumerable little 
bridges that were built with arches uncomfortably low, and, more 
wonderful than all, they found themselves mercifully freed from 
the contact of the huge barges and punts that cling together in a 
hopelessly inextricable mass in the narrowest thoroughfares of Venice. 

Every now and then, certainly, the gondola was pulled up with 
a tremendous rush of water against the oars, whilst a torrent of 
Venetian slang was rapidly interchanged between the angry gondoliers 
and some aggrieved old man who was baling out dirty water from 
one of the big wooden boats; but, after a moment’s pause, the little 
black craft, saved from imminent and deadly peril, flew on with new 
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ardour towards its next hairbreadth escape. Mr. Goodchild drew a 
long breath ; Mrs. Goodchild, who was stout, gasped nervously, and 
murmured repeatedly, “Oh Lord, oh Lord! Really, Thomas, it can’t 
be safe; and—dear me, the smell!” 

“Tt is low tide, and the smell is said to be wholesome,” replied 
Mr. Goodchild grimly. “It seems to suit the crabs, at any rate.” 

Fanny Ward, his niece, laughed at this, and showed her pearly 
teeth through the “ complexion ” veil of black-spotted net that made 
her cream-white face seem more creamy still. She enjoyed a slight 
sense of danger; besides, it amused her to see the agile little crabs, 
who were frightened at the approach of human beings, and went 
scurrying down the walls into the green slush. 

Presently the gondola emerged into purer waters and clearer atmo- 
sphere, and found itself in the wake of several other gondolas equally 
laden with luggage, and similarly bound for the railway-station. 

“ We shall be late,” said Mrs. Goodchild. 

“ Corpo di Bacco!” exclaimed Mr. Goodchild, with thorough know- 
ledge of the Italian language. “Presto, presto, we shall be molto 
ritardo !” 

But the dark-faced sons of the Adriatic were on their mettle. 
They strained every nerve to distance all other competitors. Over 
the dancing blue waters flew the Goodchilds’ gondola with a motion 
so silent and steady that its swiftness was scarcely realised. 

Then, as they neared the station, there was much shouting, much 
pushing forward, much crowding and jostling of boats, and a great deal 
of laughing and gesticulation. Every one was good-tempered and 
noisy. All but Mr. Goodchild; he was not noisy, though he waved 
his hand with British pride as he stepped on shore, for his gondola 
had been among the first to arrive; neither was he particularly 
good-tempered, for he spoke hurriedly, and somewhat crossly, as he 
helped his stout wife to land. 

“Come along, come along, my dear; Fanny will miss her train for 
certain.” And this adjuration had the effect of causing Mrs. Good- 
child to say, “ Via, via,” (her one word of Italian) to the old man 
who stood armed with a hook at the end of a long pole, begging for 
a copper from the stony-hearted signora. 

“You needn’t hurry so much, after all,” remarked Fanny Ward 
quietly. “There are plenty of other people evidently going by the 
same train as mine; look at all the boxes and bags and port- 
manteaus !” 

She tripped daintily on shore as she spoke; she possessed re- 
markably neat ankles, and walked with a light springy step as she 
proceeded to follow her uncle and aunt to the platform, Giuseppe, 
the gondolier, having undertaken to procure her ticket and book her 
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luggage. But, before entering the building, she turned to give one 
last look at beautiful Venice. She had been happy, moderately 
happy, with the Goodchilds; perhaps that hers was not a nature to 
make for itself nor yet to appreciate any great happiness; as she 
looked back on the broad glittering canal, and the lofty palaces on 
either side, she felt a gentle pleasure, so to speak, in that she had 
been happy, that she had, in fact, thoroughly enjoyed her holiday. 
At any rate, it was quite certain that she had known no cause for 
unhappiness. There had been no great excitements; she had met 
but few friends or acquaintances; she did not care so much for Car- 
paccio and Bellini as many other people appeared to care ; still, life 
at Venice was certainly pleasant, bright, and new; the music in the 
Piazza was charming, as well as the coffee, and the moonlight nights. 
On the whole, Fanny Ward could carry home with her to the little 
house in Brompton many harmonious reveries and quiet half-toned 
reminiscences; these were hers to keep and remember during the 
rest of her monotonous life, hers as much and as truly as the blue 
glass beads and the photographs that filled one-half of her port- 
manteau. 

Fanny heaved a sigh when, after a moment’s contemplation, she 
turned away, and walked slowly into the ugly modern building that 
is the station at Venice. She scarcely knew the meaning of her 
sigh; it was not pain, it was barely regret. She began to wonder 
what it might be, for she had a strong love of self-analysis, but her 
cogitations were suddenly interrupted by the approach of Giuseppe 
with her ticket. This was no time for retrospection; she hurriedly 
placed a little paper bank-note worth a few francs in the palm of the 
man’s brown hand, whereupon he bent and kissed her slender gloved 
fingers with the deference of an Italian; Mr. Goodchild called 
fiercely to her from the platform; her aunt waved a parasol dis- 
tractedly, and, with hasty farewells to Giuseppe and Venice at one 
and the same time, Fanny ran off to join her excited relatives. 

“You really are a terrible dawdle!” cried Mr. Goodchild angrily. 

“Don’t scold her now, Thomas, when she is just leaving us,” said 
Mrs. Goodchild plaintively. “Are you sure you have got all your 
things, Fanny, my dear? ‘Your keys for the custom-house? Your 
book, your bag? And don’t forget to give my love to your mother 
when you get home, and tell her-——” 

“You had better get in and settle yourself, Fanny,” said her uncle 
authoritatively; “the train will start in another minute. Every 
carriage is pretty well full, but I have got a place for you here; 
good-bye, my dear, jump in.” 

He shook hands with her as he spoke, and Mrs. Goodchild fell 
upon her neck. Fanny did not much appreciate either the tears or 
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the kisses which were pressed in quick damp succession on her 
cheeks, and which she carried, as relics, outside her veil for the next 
half-hour. 

The compartment, with the exception of a place near the farthest 
window reserved for Fanny, was indeed quite full, and she had some 
difficulty in getting to her seat, though several encouraging hands 
were held out to help her. When she was finally settled, she found 
herself opposite to a burly red-faced Frenchman, whose long care- 
fully-waxed moustache was a marvellous combination of nature and 
art. The centre of the compartment was occupied by an Italian 
family, and the window-seats nearest the platform were filled by an 
officer dressed in the national uniform of blue and silver, and a tall 
but unobtrusive-looking Englishman, whose thin, spare, north-country 
face was turned with an expressionless stare towards a little knot of 
Italians who were arguing and gesticulating on the platform. The 
blue-and-silver officer, who was also gazing out of the window, was 
curiously watching the Goodchilds, for they still remained near the 
door, burdening Fanny’s memory with innumerable messages and 
injunctions. Possibly he understood something of the English 
language; at any rate, he smiled slightly from time to time, and 
his brown eyes twinkled as they rested on Mrs. Goodchild’s flushed 
face. 

At last came a railway official, and Fanny and the rest of the 
travellers held out for his investigation the pink volumes that were 
by courtesy called tickets. 

“ Londres,” murmured Fanny. 

“ Milano,” said the father of the family. 

“ Pour moi, Milan,” quoth the Frenchman. 

“ Torino,” muttered the officer, without removing the toothpick 
he was dexterously balancing between his lips. 

“London,” said the Englishman defiantly. 

“London,” repeated Fanny to herself; “then we two shall be 
fellow-travellers all the way,” and she glanced furtively across the 
carriage. But her fellow-traveller was ensconcing himself comfort- 
ably in his corner, and his face was already hidden behind the last 
new number of ‘ Tempre Bar.’ 

At this moment, the train began to puff itself out of the station, 
slowly and, in the dolce-far-niente style of Italian trains, with much 
deliberation starting on its way. Fanny, for want of a better occu- 
pation, interested herself in the Milanese family. The father was 
deep in the study of the ‘Fanfulla,’ but the mother, a pinched 
disappointed-looking woman, the daughter, a slight dark-haired girl, 
and the son, a precocious little imp of nine or ten, with eyes 
and hair as black as ink, set up a lengthy conversation, which 
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was carried on in shrill high-pitched voices, and with much unneces- 
sary energy. 

At least so it seemed to Fanny; yet it amused her to watch the 
artificial gestures of the small boy, who evidently aped the manners 
of the Italian gentlemen he had admired in the Corso. 

The road was laid upon a high and narrow bank; on either side 
were tracts of shallow water and low mud-hills. Every now and 
then, Fanny, gazing out of the window, caught sight of a siray 
gondola, or a boat with a yellow sail that reminded her of Venice. 
But soon Mestre was reached, and the lovely water-country was 
hidden away in the distance, -whilst the train followed its straight 
course through the rich and sheltered plains of Lombardy. It was 
early autumn, and the peasants stood beneath the stripped mulberry- 
trees and wreathing clusters of green vines, holding great bunches of 
golden maize under their arms, and pausing in their work to watch 
the train go by. Men and women alike were browned by the sun, 
in spite of the huge straw hats they wore, and some tiny children, 
scantily clothed, and lying kicking about on the warm dry earth, 
were as bronzed and tanned as though they had been reared beneath 
the burning glare of Africa, For indeed, in Lombardy, the rays of 
Phebus are exceedingly fierce, and, as the day wore on, the roof of 
the carriage seemed to press down on the travellers with a burden of 
intolerable heat. Miss Ward took from her travelling-bag a small 
Japanese fan, and fanned herself gently; the red-faced Frenchman 
groaned and puffed, and murmured imprecations softly to himself in 
his native tongue; the Milanese gentleman dexterously wound his 
pocket-handkerchief round his neck, pushing it down beneath his 
shirt, so that his own high temperature should not take the stiffness 
out of the beautifully-starched white collar he wore, whilst his family 
chattered on, and looked as though, salamander-like, they absolutely 
enjoyed the heat. The officer leaned out of the window, presenting 
a view of his sky-blue back and grey legs to the assembled company, 
and the imperturbable Englishman, after a momentary glance of 
disapproval at the officer’s attitude, quietly continued to read. 

And so the time wore slowly on. 

Meanwhile, though Fanny’s eyes were often intent upon the 
scenery through which she was journeying, and were sometimes 
equally occupied in gleaning amusement from the movements or 
conversation of her neighbours, she grew painfully conscious of the 
rude stare with which the Frenchman favoured her with but little 
intermission. It was a stare of admiration certainly, but an admira- 
tion of so coarse and impertinent a kind that Fanny instinctively 
turned from it, and felt her anger rising in a crimson glow to her 
pale cheeks. Fanny Ward was no longer in her first youth, and had 
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been accustomed from time immemorial to go about and shift for 
herself in public thoroughfares, travelling under the safe protection 
of the natural innocence and self-possession of an English lady. Her 
mother, who was somewhat of an invalid, had fallen into what are 
called reduced circumstances ; she was poor, but considered herself 
and her daughter to be “thoroughly genteel.” It had oftentimes 
been a grief to her that she was obliged to send that daughter 
unattended and unchaperoned into the wide world. 

Fanny, as she felt the Frenchman’s eyes riveted on her counte- 
nance, kept her own eyes fixed in the direction of the little Milanese 
boy, who was waving his hands with pretty emphasis, saying: “ Vede, 
mamma, ma vede, mamma!” but finally, as she found this of no 
avail, she followed her countryman’s example, and stowed her face 
safely away behind the pages of a book. It was a very dull book, 
one of those few French novels that are recommended for the special 
reading of young unmarried ladies. There was a great deal about 
monsieur le ewré, much concerning a lovely young girl who ultimately 
became a nun, whilst another dwelt en province with an aged uncle 
who lived a miser and died a millionaire; and last, not least, there 
was the narrative of a young officer who died murmuring “ ma mere.” 

Once, bored by the extreme dulness of these stories, and forgetful 
that her book was doing double duty, as book and as screen, Fanny 
laid it for a moment on her knee. 

“You like reading French, mademoiselle?” asked her neighbour 
in his own language. 

Miss Ward bowed coldly. 

“ Permettez! Shall I shut the windows for you? The dust is 
very great.” 

“No, thank you,” replied Fanny, seeking refuge once more in 
literature. As she did so, she fancied that she caught the glance 
of a pair of fierce eyes flashing from under their bushy eyebrows as 
they peered over the paper cover of ‘Tempie Bar.’ It was only the 
flash of a moment; it might have been her own foolish fancy 
to suppose that the glance was directed towards her, and yet her 
fellow-countryman’s presence comforted and reassured her, she 
scarcely knew why. She was possessed by a miserable feeling that 
even her French novel did not sufficiently shield her face; she was 
conscious also of a desire to squeeze herself into the smallest possible 
space ; there seemed to be no room for her feet, which found them- 
selves perpetually (however much she tried to stow them away) in the 
close vicinity of her opposite neighbour’s pedal extremities. 

As a reaction from her growing dislike to him, she felt herself 
disposed to be affectionate to the rest of her fellow-travellers, and, 
almost unconsciously, edged a little nearer to the stout Milanese 
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gentleman, who was now, however, more regardless than ever of the 
family conversation, and was peacefully plunged in quiet slumber. 
It was a great relief to Fanny when the train reached Padua, and 
everyone got out. The Milanese gentleman woke, stretched and 
shook himself, and gave her his fat hand to help her down, as 
she jumped lightly out of the carriage. She was very thirsty, and 
was about to follow the other travellers in the direction of the 
refreshment-room, when she found to her dismay that the Frenchman 
was in full pursuit. 

“Will you allow me to conduct you?” he asked, unpleasantly 
smiling, and fixing his eyes with cool pertinacity upon her face. “I 
am sure you are hungry, mademoiselle, and it is not amusing for 
you to be alone; pray let me escort you.” 

“No, thank you, monsieur,” replied Fanny with much decision, 
and, almost trembling from suppressed rage, she veered suddenly 
round, and retraced her steps, walking with a firm, determined aspect 
up and down the platform in front of the now empty carriages. 

She paced backwards and forwards in this way for nearly ten 
minutes, and her anger was beginning to cool down into sullen 
resentment; she was standing close to the door of her own compart- 
ment, uncertain whether to get in or not, when the Englishman who 
was her fellow-traveller approached her. 

“T have brought you some cake and a bottle of wine and water,” 
he said simply ; “ you can pay me back if you like; it is only a 
franc.” 

Fanny, startled, looked curiously at him. He was standing 
before her, quietly holding out two paper parcels. 

“Thank you,” she stammered, with grateful. but shy acceptance. 
“Tam very thirsty!” 

She opened her purse, and, as she gave a dirty paper franc into her 
new friend’s hand, she was struck by the delicacy of the suggestion 
which, for her sake, had removed from his little kindness the sense of 
obligation that must otherwise have burthened it. 

“ You are very kind,” she murmured, reddening as she spoke. 

“You had better take my seat,” he said curtly, as though he had 
no wish to prolong the conversation ; then, getting into the carriage 
himself, he stretched out a gaunt white hand to help Fanny, and 
removed himself and his possessions to the place that had formerly 
been hers. Fanny sat down obediently where he had sat before; 
the Englishman resumed his magazine, and the two remained in 
absolute silence awaiting the return of the other travellers. Mean- 
while, however, the girl could not help glancing from time to 
time towards her companion. She had as yet found no oppor- 
tunity of studying his appearance; now, she saw that he was not 
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a very young man. He might be forty, he might be fifty, he might, 
yes, he might assuredly be fifty-five, or thereabouts. Such men, 
of hardy northern type, are very deceptive in their looks, thought 
Fanny. His hair was curly and slightly grizzled; his face was 
long, somewhat narrow, and perfectly clean-shaven. He had keen 
eyes, bushy dark eyebrows, a good straight nose, a long upper lip 
and a thin mouth; above all, a quiet canny expression that gave an 
air of inward and unobtrusive, yet peculiar, meaning to the whole of 
his countenance. He was tall, with long straggling limbs; he was 
very plainly clad in a somewhat shabby suit of homespun, and there 
was about him no vestige of jewellery or ornament of any kind. 

As for Fanny, had her new friend but studied her appearance 
instead of the printed pages that so entirely absorbed his attention, 
he would have seen before him a pleasant pale face, clearly-cut 
delicate features distinguished by a thoughtful yet somewhat monoto- 
nous expression, brown eyes, brown hair that was crowned with a 
black straw hat, a long slender throat, encircled by a black velvet 
ribbon from which hung a very ugly silver locket. He would also 
have seen a staid and what is sometimes called a “tidy” figure, that 
is to say a figure neither fat nor thin, tall nor short, clad in sober 
black silk that was draped in accordance with the prevailing fashion, 
and yet by no means ultra-fashionably. Fanny Ward was not exactly 
graceful, but she had a trim air of neatness that was pleasing to the 
eye; every detail of her person and her dress bore evidence to the 
precision and quiet self-possession of her character. She was thirty ; 
she had sighed a little over her last birthday; nobody quite likes to 
be thirty. We are all glad to slip pleasantly out of our teens, life 
widens and glorifies itself for us, as we do so; but who cares to 
leave the twenties? Thirty seems perilously on the road to forty, on 
the highway towards middle age; where is the woman of thirty 
who does not begin to be uncomfortably conscious that the years 
which used to bear her slowly along in youth are quickening into a 
jog-trot now ? 

Yet, though Fanny had wept a few secret tears over her thirty 
years, she should have found comfort in the fact that she had but 
little altered in looks during her last decade. To ordinary observers 
she was as yet a slender girl, and—though perhaps she did not know 
it—in the eyes of many, her fellow-traveller included, she seemed a 
mere child. Nor, had her vanity been of a nature to be easily 
gratified, could she have failed to appreciate the evident admiration 
expressed by the Frenchman’s looks. 

When the train was about to start, the Milanese family re-entered 
the carriage; the Frenchman followed, but when he saw the change 
that had taken place, he grew first white, then crimson with anger. 
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He glanced ironically at Fanny, then wrathfully at the English- 
man, opposite whom he was fain to seat himself. 

“ Pardon, monsieur,” he began, “mats you have mistaken your 

lace.” 
‘ “ Pardon, monsieur,” replied the Englishman, raising his hat, and, 
without further explanation, quietly resuming his reading. 

There was nothing more to be said ; only the polite Milanese gazed 
somewhat surprisedly at each other. 

The whole party remained in silence until, as the train began 
slowly to move on, the Italian officer ran up, jumped into the 
carriage, slammed the door, and at once began an eager discourse 
with his countryman, that filled up with echoing words and laughter 
the sullen quiet of the place. 

After this, nothing occurred worthy of mention ; hours passed by, 
and Fanny grew dull and sleepy. No one stared at her now; no 
one spoke to her even; but, though she was relieved from advances 
that had been disagreeable to her, she suffered from an overpowering 
sense of loneliness that positively angered her against herself. 

Often there was a long pause at a station; every one got 
out, chatted and sauntered about; every one except Fanny, who sat 
silent and morose in her corner. Then, after what seemed an 
interminable waste of time, the travellers came back, the guard 
shouted, “ Partenza!” or, as it seemed to Fanny’s distorted imagi- 
nation, “ Pazienza!” and the calm progress of the journey recom- 
menced. 

It wasa matter of necessity to wait a long time at Milan, and 
nearly two hours at Turin, and Miss Ward was fain to occupy the 
second interval by a solitary dinner, followed by a lengthy medita- 
tion on life and other depressing items. But she cheered up as the 
hour of departure drew near; the evening air was soft and balmy, 
even within the station, and she could not forbear to smile when, 
having resumed her place in the train as it was about to start, she 
found that the Englishman and herself were the only occupants of 
the compartment. 

Fanny was by no means a talkative person, but she had fasted 
from conversation during the whole day, a hard trial for any 
woman, and she was, besides, agreeably impressed by the reappear- 
ance of the Englishman. He had bowed courteously as he entered, 
and deserved some gracious remark from her, surely, as a slight 
testimony of approval and good-will. 

“We have a long journey still before us,” she remarked. 

“Very,” replied her companion laconically. He had evidently 
employed the time at Turin in purchasing a new and soft travelling- 
cap, and he was much occupied with it, and apparently greatly 
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pleased, for he put it on and took it off, and patted it into shape 
every five minutes with the interest of a child who has a new toy. 
As he did so, Fanny’s feminine eyes discovered that his dark grizzled 
hair was thin on the top of his head, and that he was slightly bald. 
But, as she watched him, the girl felt a sense of pleasure and confi- 
dence in her countryman’s companionship; his face, though not 
handsome,was decidedly attractive : here was a heaven-sent protector 
for her, a friend whose friendship might be counted on during the 
journey ; at any rate an interesting subject for analysis. But the 
interesting subject himself did not seem disposed for conversation. 

“ You know this route well? ” asked Fanny. 

“Very well. It is the easiest gate into Italy, but also the ugliest.” 

“J have never seen any other.” 

“ Indeed.” 

“T think the mountains beautiful,” said Fanny, who was now 
gazing at the purple range of lovely Alps that rose beyond the 
plains. 

“Yes, of course.” 

The more her companion withdrew from conversation, the more 
Fanny, woman-like, resolved to drag him into it. 

“You are going to London?” she asked, in a tone of mild 
interest. 

“Yes,” he replied, slightly arching his eyebrows. Surely she 
knew this before. Then he smiled. “You are also bound for 
London ?” he said. 

“T have been staying with friends at Venice: nowI am going 
back to my mother in London.” 

“ Ah, indeed!” 

There was again a pause. 

“How slow the Italian trains are!” exclaimed Fanny. The 
desperate slowness of the conversation possibly led to this remark. 

“ They are slow,” replied her companion; “but, by-and-by, when 
we get into France, we shall wake up. You know the French are 
quick in most things.” 

He smiled meaningly as he spoke, and she reddened. 


“ Have you ever been in Scotland ?” he asked, after another pause. 
“ Never.” 


“Extremes meet. The Scotch and Italian trains are both laggards. 
Why, here we are stopping again! I remember once travelling in 
Scotland with a small boy who was diligently and laboriously writing 
down on paper the name of every station in a large mercantile round- 
hand. We stopped at so many stations that his time was fully 
employed; he had scarce finished the last upstroke of one unpro- 
nounceable village before we came to another.” 
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“You are not Scotch yourself?” 

“No; Iam Northumberland. And you, may I ask?” 

“T am a Londoner—a cockney,” answered Fanny. “ Born within 
sound of Bow Bells.” 

“You must appreciate Venice all the more.” 

“ As a playground ; yes, indeed. Don’t you think it is well to spend 
our holidays in pleasant places?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Northumberland may have its poetical side, but the Brompton 
Road will not bear comparison with the Piazza.” 

“Scarcely ; but even a Northumbrian may live in London, and 


fate has decreed that I should spend but a short time in the year on 
my native moors.” 


“ You like London ?” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“You prefer Northumberland ?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“T thought that men lived—did what they pleased.” 

“That is a woman’s fallacy, surely.” 

“But you have come to Venice because it pleases you? ” 

“And you?” 

“Nay, rather because I was invited.” 

“ Ah, well, I invited myself.” 

“That is one of men’s privileges, is it not, to go about alone?” 

“To go about alone,” repeated he meditatively. 

“Of course I am alone now,” said Fanny, half angrily. “I 
suppose you choose to go about alone?” 

“Then you don’t choose?” 

“ Of course not.” 

Here was an opportunity for a flattering speech, but Fanny's new 
friend did not make use of it. 

On the contrary, he was gazing at her, abstractedly and silently. 
Women see without looking, seeing perhaps most distinctly when 
their eyes are fixed on some opposite spot, or when they are them- 
selves apparently engaged in an absorbing pursuit, but man, as 
a rule, if he wants to see anything, is obliged to turn his eyes in the 
direction of the object to be seen. So it was with Fanny’s fellow- 
traveller. 

“T suppose you are poor,” he said at last. 

“Yes, I am poor,” she replied, flushing. 

“Tt is not always an advantage to be rich,” said he calmly. “If 
you were rich, you would be obliged to go about with a maid and 
@ courier. You could not move two yards alone if you were un- 
married. I imagine that you are unmarried ?” 
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“Yes,” replied Fanny, laughing ; “and you?” 

“Tam a widower.” 

“Oh, dear; how lonely!” 

“Not altogether lonely; my wife has left me a—a—my baby is 
very charming. Are you fond of children ?” 

“No—that is to say, not very,” answered Fanny, startled. “Are 
you?” 

“T am never quite certain.” 

“Poor fellow!” thought Fanny pityingly. ‘He has evidently 
not been married long.” 

Meanwhile, the north-countryman was thinking— 

“She has a pretty profile, decidedly. There is a great charm of 
repose about that pale calm face; a chilly sphinx-like expression is 
an absolute attraction in woman.” 

With such thoughts on either side, conversation was not likely 
to languish. The two occupants of the railway-carriage talked 
without ceasing, talked as the night advanced, and the train sped on 
its way towards the heart of the great dark mountains that stand like 
watch-towers between France and Italy. Fanny’s simple history 
was soon told. She lived alone with her mother; they had known 
better days ; their lives were dull and grey and uneventful. This was 
Fanny’s first trip abroad; she had gone out with her uncle and 
aunt, but must needs return alone, as her mother wanted her. She 
had no brothers or sisters, and but few friends; her relations, 
the Goodchilds, had always been very kind to her. She had 
once thought of becoming a governess, but had given up the idea; 
she had no taste for teaching, and, besides, she preferred a life of 
independence. Yes, her love of independence came possibly from 
her father, and yet she had never known him; he had lived much 
in India; he died when she was quite a child; he was an officer in 
the army. 

It must not be supposed that Fanny volunteered all this informa- 
tion at once; little by little, her companion gleaned from her these 
details of her life. It was only when they had been conversing for 
some time that it struck her suddenly how much he already knew of 
her personal history, and how little she had learnt of his. Each 
casual remark that fell from his lips seemed to necessitate an answer 
from Fanny that involved some explanation, however slight, of herself 
and her home-surroundings, and she grew almost angry at last, when 
she realised that these slight explanations had absolutely led to much 
confidence on her part. 

In spite of her natural reticence of character, her fellow- traveller had 
by this time, so to speak, turned her mind inside out like a glove, 
though, with regard to himself, he had as yet imparted nothing but the 
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bare facts that he was a native of Northumberland who lived in London, 
a widower, and the happy possessor of a baby. 

Fanny, therefore, with much inward discontent, determined to turn 
the tables on him, but this was by no means so easy as she expected. 

Meanwhile, he had reverted to the subject of Venice. 

“ You liked Venice, then?” he was asking, in his somewhat slow 
and unaccentuated voice. 

“Oh, of course.” 

“As much as you anticipated, yet not more, I think you said. You 
are not an enthusiastic person?” 

“Not very,” replied Fanny coldly. ‘“ But you—how do you like 
Venice?” 

“The most beautiful places require a certain amount of enthusiasm, 
if we wish thoroughly to enjoy them.” 

“Like the sunset that gilds and beautifies even ugly places.” 

“You are quite poetical! I begin to think you must possess some 
latent enthusiasm, after all.” , 

“Qh no, indeed.” 

“ Perhaps that Venice has laid her spell upon you.” 

“T can assure you I am not at all the sort of person——,” began 
Fanny with some warmth, then recollecting herself: “I want to 
hear your views about Venice,” she said. 

“Qh, my views are everybody’s views. And I have been there 
so often, I quite forget my early impressions.” 

“You have travelled a great deal ?” 

“T can scarcely say so; I have never been to Japan, nor yet to 
America. Did you do much sight-seeing at Venice?” 

“We used to go to two churches every day, and of course often to 
the picture-gallery.” 

“You like Bonifacio ? ” 

“ = es ” 

“Pray do not mind saying you don’t. Nor yet Bellini?” 

“You will think me a savage.” 

“Qh dear, no; such tastes are like the taste for caviare or olives, 
I think, and, have to be cultivated.” 

“Tam not sure,” said Fanny, reddening a little, “that I do not 
prefer the buildings to anything else, though of course I cannot pretend 
to understand architecture. But what pictures do you prefer? ” 

“TI think you are quite right to be fond of architecture,” replied 
her companion emphatically ; “not that I go so far as some people. 
Once, when I was at Venice with my son, he kept me a whole hour 
in St. Mark’s, analysing the capital of one of the columns according to 
the tenets of Ruskin, of whom he is an ardent disciple. But perhaps 
you are also a Ruskinite ? ” 
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“J—I think—” murmured Fanny indistinctly. Your son, she 
was saying to herself; your son! 

“ Ah, I see you are not. Well, I agree with you; I think you are 
quite right to have your own ideas. It is a frightful nuisance to be 
obliged to study every detail, with the help of a little red book, 
instead of being allowed to grasp the whole, as it were, and enjoy 
the general effect. But here we are quite among the mountains. 
Are you fond of mountains ?” 

He asked the question unconcernedly, much as he might have 
asked: are you fond of biscuits ? 

Fanny stared at him; she felt herself out-heroded. Here was 
indeed a person devoid of enthusiasm! Accustomed as she had been 
of late to her uncle’s admiring though ignorant remarks, and Mrs. 
Goodchild’s ardent and romantic appreciation of everything that she 
thought it right to appreciate, the quiet unconcern of this stolid 
Briton for the beauties of art and nature struck Fanny in a 
strange and almost ludicrous light. This perhaps arose not so much 
from a love of humour as from the absence of it, for the habit of 
living with simple transparent natures had resulted in a settled 
conviction of her own depth of thought and calm self-control, 
together with a curious want of perception of those qualities in 
others. And yet it was evident that, however dexterously she might 
have rough-ridden over the idiosyncracies of her relations, she could 
not in the least manage this reticent north-countryman. She deter- 
mined, however, to make another effort. 

“Do you like mountains ?” she asked with a little lazy smile. 

“T guessed you had a trace of northern blood in your veins,” he 
answered with a curious twinkle in his quick eyes, “and now I am 
certain of it, for you answer my question with another! Well, I 
will acknowledge that I have a particular dislike of mountains. They 
stifle and choke me ; I feel inclined to beat my head helplessly against 
them; they are like the high walls of a narrow room. I love 
to see the horizon; long level lines with plenty of sky and land- 
scape.” 

“ But in Northumberland——? ” 

“In Northumberland there are no mountains, only hills, undula- 
ting low hills; they are quite different. But I can well understand 
fellows climbing up the Swiss mountains.” 

“You can?” 

“Yes, to get rid of them; to see beyond them once more, and 
breathe again. But perhaps it would scarcely be worth while to live 
in Switzerland merely to get rid of the mountains. Ah! here is 
another tunnel! Do you like tunnels?” 

“No,” answered Fanny, laughing; “does any one? ” 
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“ Engineers do, I suppose,” answered her companion, with which 
mild joke he pulled his cap down over his shaggy brows, and looked 
as if he meant to go to sleep. After a few minutes’ silence, he ap- 
peared to be wrapt in slumber; Fanny therefore crossed her arms 
and closed her eyes. But her companion was more watchful than 
she had thought. 

“Can I—can I do anything to make you comfortable?” he asked 
politely. “May I give you my bundle of wraps? You could sleep 
comfortably with your head upon it.” 

Suiting the action to the words, he pulled down the bundle, and 
began to arrange as pleasant a couch as possible under the circum- 
stances, 

“Only it is scarcely worth while to sleep,” he added, “ for we shall 
soon be at Modane; that is the custom-house, you know.” 

“ But really, but really,” Fanny had said, “ pray do not trouble— 
I can assure you I don’t need all this.” 

She was quite perturbed; was she not accustomed to arrange 
everything for her mother, to keep her uncle and aunt under her 
mild despotic sway? She was not used to be taken care of; nay, 
she had a firm and unalterable conviction that it was undignified, 
almost unwomanly. She did not wish to be fussed over; it 
made her feel like a child. I fear that Fanny, in her innermost 
heart, treasured an underlying and strong theory of woman’s 
rights ! 

It did not much signify, after all; her companion made no answer 
to her objections. In silence he continued to arrange the wraps and 
cushions of the carriage, then, when he had finished, he returned to 
his own place. 

“You need not lie down unless you like,” he said coolly. But 
Fanny, who was very tired, swallowed her pride, murmured a faint 
“thank you,” and so lay down among the wraps and cushions 
after all. 

According to her companion’s prediction, however, she had hardly 
time to grow drowsy before the train reached Modane, and, with much 
banging of doors and severe adjurations in mingled French and 
Italian from sleepy and ill-tempered officials, the weary travellers 
were turned out, bag, baggage and all, on to the dark and comfortless 
platform, where they stood in lengthy file, trying to obey instructions 
and make their way through the door of the room where the luggage 
was to be examined. 

“Keep close to me, there is rather a crowd here,” said Fanny’s 
fellow-traveller. He had helped her out of the carriage, and throwing 
the rugs over his shoulder, and taking up a mountain of books and 
bags in his strong arms, he strode on in front of her, apparently 
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thoroughly determined to make her understand that he looked upon 
her as a “ weaker vessel.” 

It was of no use resenting it, after all; there was a crowd, and, 
amongst other people, this big wiry Northumbrian towered like one 
of the sons of Anak, elbowing an easy way for himself and his 
companion. 

“Now you shall go in there,” he said, as they entered the building, 
and he pointed to the refreshment-room ; “this official will chalk 
your hand-bag; you can sit down quietly. Give me your keys, and 
wait for me.” 

The official in question did not hesitate a moment to obey the 
behest that was conveyed to him in very tolerable Italian, but Fanny 
hesitated much. To give her keys to this stranger, a man who 
ordered her about as though she had been a slave, a very puppet! 

“ Thank you,” she said, “ but I am quite accustomed to the dowane ; 
I managed everything for my uncle and aunt when——” 

“Give me your keys,” repeated her fellow-traveller impatiently. 
“My dear lady, I want to get in before all these people. What is the 
name on your box?” 

He held out his hand as he spoke; Fanny, all aghast at his 
behaviour, hurriedly dropped her little bunch of keys into his broad 
palm. She gazed up at his face; perhaps she gathered confidence as 
she looked, for, to all appearances, he was evidently a gentleman. 

“My name is Fanny Ward—Miss Fanny Ward,” she murmured ; 
“a big black box, and a small portmanteau.” 

“ All right,” replied her tyrant, whose thin mouth smiled a little. 
“My name is Heriot, Walter Heriot, at your service.” 

He slightly lifted his cap as he spoke; perhaps he had divined 
her momentary distrust of him, for his face wore a curious ex- 
pression. 

When he had left her, Fanny stood still, considering the facts of 
the case. Certainly, since he was kind and;helpful, and above all so 
courteous in demeanour, she need not hesitate to accept the services 
of this errant knight; certainly, it was far pleasanter to travel in 
company, and with every scrap of trouble taken off her hands, than 
to struggle alone through a long and disagreeable journey. Dignity 
and self-reliance are all very well, thought Fanny, as she leant sleepily 
against the wall, but of course a man, that is to say a gentleman, is a 
very useful companion. 

The useful companion returned as she came to this satisfactory 
conclusion. He held out the keys, and, in answer to her mute 
inquiry, 

“ Nothing was opened,” he said laconically, whereupon he rose yet 
another peg in the girl’s estimation ; and, when they returned to the 
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railway-carriage, she allowed him to arrange the rugs for her without 
the slightest objection on her part, and curling herself up with a 
comfortable sense of security in his protection she quickly fell 
asleep. 

It seemed to her that she had slept but a few moments when 
Heriot’s voice aroused her. 

“ You had better come and have something to eat,” he was saying ; 
“we are at Culoz.” 

With the help of his arm she stumbled out of the carriage. She 
had been dreaming confusedly ; she had fancied herself walking in 
the Piazza at Venice with the Goodchilds ; a gondola approached ; 
Heriot was the gondolier. He insisted on her following him; she 
refused ; the Goodchilds looked amazed. “I will not, I will not,” she 
had said, but a magic force drew her towards him. A crowd had 
gathered round, and then Mr. Goodchild pulled her back. “But I 
am the Doge of Venice,” Heriot had said, and there was an odd 
pause ; silence fell upon the crowd. This was the moment when the 
train stopped and Heriot had really spoken. 

Fanny, dazed by the gaslight and the memories of her dream, 
followed her guide to the refreshment-room, where he found her a 
chair, and gave her a basin of thin soup and a hunch of bread. 
Fanny ate meekly and silently ; she was not quite sure whether she 
were awake or still in the land of dreams. Was Heriot indeed the 
Doge of Venice? Looking about her for the sake of information, she 
saw that not only her companion, but numbers of other people, 
their heads curiously and wonderfully muftled in caps, shawls, and 
scarves, were busily engaged with basins of soup and hunches of bread 
laid out before them. Heriot himself was so occupied. 

“Well?” he asked, turning his keen glance swiftly on her as she 
watched him. 

“Oh, nothing, I ” she murmured, reddening a little. He 
looked amused, and raised his bushy eyebrows, or rather one of them, 
for every feature of his face had a queer trick of moving by itself, 
with utter disregard for any other feature. 

“You had better have some veal,” said Heriot with sudden 
decision, and thereupon imperatively whistled to the waiter, who 
forthwith ran towards him, abandoning a large and cross-looking 
English family, who vainly remonstrated and angrily called out that 
they were not properly attended to. 

It was a small mercy doubtless, but Miss Ward was thankful that 
she was allowed to pay for her own food. Heriot made no objection to 
her doing so, merely returning to her what she had intended for the 
waiter, and adding a generous donation for this purpose himself. 
It seemed to her, though she could scarcely put the thought into 
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words, that Heriot did not wish her to feel under any special 
obligation to him; he was deferential, and his manner evidently 
indicated that he was in no way “treating” her; he was merely 
offering her a grave, chivalrous, and temporary politeness. This 
manner of his had a great charm for her ; insensibly, she allowed her 
mind to lean restfully on his; it was a new sensation to her to be 
watched over and taken care of ; perhaps it was not altogether repug- 
nant to her feelings, after all. 

“You are fond of analysis,” said Heriot laconically, as he re- 
entered the carriage after her. 

“What do you mean?” asked Fanny quickly. 

“You are fond of self-analysis; I have noticed it ever since we 
started. But you were trying to dissect me just now.” 

“Was I? How can you tell?” 

“JT judge by appearances.” 

“ Now you are analysing me.” 

He shook his head. 

“No; I am observant, that is all; observation and analysis 
are very different. You seek to disentangle thoughts and motives ; 
I merely look for details that interest me. You mistrusted me a short 
time since; now you have grown more willing to submit to my 
interference ; is it not so?” 

Fanny smiled and blushed ; she was angry with herself for blushing. 

“You have thought a great deal about me; you have at last 
consented to let me have my way, but it has not been without much 
cogitation, much questioning. You have tormented yourself a dozen 
times by wondering whether you could trust me or no!” 

He Jaughed outright after he said this, and Fanny could not 
but join in his mirth, 

“And yet,” she said reproachfully, “and yet you maintain that 
you have no love of analysis!” 

“Certainly,” he answered gravely. “I question nothing; I 
merely observe. Forgive me if I say that I know your character 
already pretty well, through the power of quick observation. It is a 
power that is very useful in hunting or shooting,” he added medi- 
tatively. 

“ But about my character?” asked Fanny. 

“ Well,” said Heriot reflectively, “I was amused, at the station at 
Venice, to see how completely you had got the upper hand of your 
uncle and aunt. But perhaps you will think me rude?” 

“Oh, not at all.” 

“Tt was a firm, steady hand that held the reins. Your uncle is 
peppery, I should think ?” 

“ Rather.” 
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“And your aunt is—is—impulsive, perhaps, and easily disturbed 
by trifles ?” 

“She is.” 

“ And you have a cool head. You are used to go about alone; I 
can see that.” 

“ How can you see it?” 

“By ascore of little things. You have so few parcels or bags ; 
everything is handy and convenient. You don’t lose your ticket, 
you never let your gloves or pocket-handkerchiefs fall as people do 
who are used to being attended to ; you jump in and out of the carriage 
with perfect facility, and, what is still more wonderful, you wait till 
the train stops without disturbing yourself.” 

“You are observant.” 

“T told you so.” 

“ Pray go on.” 

“T am half afraid ; you will be angry with me shortly.” 

“No, no; you may say what you like,” cried Fanny, who had grown 
interested. 

“I knew you were not—not exactly rich, by your dress; I do not 
mean that it is not pretty ” Here the speaker gave a little 
embarrassed cough. 

“Well?” 

“T can’t go on; pardon me, for the life of me I can’t go on.” 

“You shall, you must go on,” cried Fanny. “Have I not told 
you I shall not be offended ?” 

“Tt needs no keen observation to see that you are curious, a true - 
daughter of Eve,” said Heriot, laughing. “Well, Miss Ward, I am 
not a milliner, so I cannot enter into details. Your dress pleases me, 
but it has a home-made appearance ; your gloves have not as many 
buttons as some people’s, and the lace on your sleeves is—is a 

“Tt is the commonest imitation,” answered Fanny, looking him 
straight in the eyes. 

Heriot held out his hand. 

“Forgive me, if I should not have spoken ; for every sign like this 
Thave felt an additional grain of respect for you.” 

Fanny placed her hand quickly in his; hers was a small, shapely 
hand, marred as it was by an ill-made glove. 

“T forgive you,” she said proudly. ‘We women are not so vain 
of our clothes as you men think, and I, at least, have never been 
ashamed of my poverty.” 

But for all her brave words, there was a burning sense at her 
heart of something, she knew not what; it was not humiliation, it 
was certainly not anger ; it was emotion, however, and perhaps this 
cold nature was not altogether displeased to be so stirred. 
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“But my faults—my character,” reiterated Fanny, after a pause. 

“Your faults are not legion,” answered Heriot quietly. “But see, 
the train has stopped again ; every one is getting out. Will you take 
a turn? We can continue our conversation on the platform.” 

There was no moon, but it was a lovely starlight night; the air 
was no longer so cold as it had been at Culoz, because of the lesser 
altitude. Groups of dark muffled figures were standing helplessly, 
yawning and blinking in the gaslight, or strolling about by twos or 
threes, looking like lost souls wandering in the halls of Eblis. A few 
travellers, whose appetites were of the cormorant kind, had rushed 
into the buffet in search of the best fare they could find, and were 
vainly demanding hot coffee from the solitary sleepy waiter who had 
been left in charge. 

It has often been remarked how rapidly acquaintance may ripen 
into intimacy during the close companionship of a long journey. 
Fanny realised this very strongly as she walked up and down the 
narrow platform beside her new friend, watching the stars, and 
listening to his speech, for he had become decidedly more loquacious 
of late. Here was a man who, seventeen or eighteen hours before, 
had been to her a perfect stranger—a man of whom she knew as yet 
nothing, in fact, and yet in whom she felt a degree of interest and 
confidence that was utterly unusual to her. Here, in the dark, she 
could talk to him as she had never talked to any one before. The 
whole arrangement seemed perfectly simple and natural, much in 
the same way that, in the land of dreams, we find ourselves flying 
up and down stairs instead of walking, and yet we are not in the 
least astonished at our newly acquired talent. 

“We agreed that you have no enthusiasm,” Heriot was saying. 
“Well, you are certainly not xsthetic, or you would have had some- 
thing to say in favour of Bellini or Titian. You are cold by nature, 
because you endured rather than received your aunt’s kisses; and as 
for the advances of that love-lorn Frenchman——” 

“Oh, Mr. Heriot!” 

“You were perfectly right in all that you did. I should not have 
liked to kiss your aunt myself, and I should have been delighted to 
pitch the Frenchman out of the window.” 

Fanny laughed. An elderly rheumatic pair, wrapped up in night- 
caps and comforters, turned round to stare in amaze at such un- 
natural early-morning merriment. 

“ You are a very precise and tidy person,” continued Heriot gravely ; 
“because you put a paper mark in the leaves of your book, because 
your hand-bag has a brown holland cover, because——” 

“QO pray go on to something else.” 

“You are extremely proud, because, unless I had allowed you 
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without demur to pay for your own supper, you would never have 
spoken to me again. You have also a cautious mind, because, when 
I asked you for your keys, you half expected me to be a robber in 
disguise. You are not indolent, for you scarcely cared to use my 
bundle of wraps; nay, you are almost inclined to fancy yourself a 
strong-minded woman. I should say that your besetting sin is 
pride. Pray forgive the comparison ; you are a second :Lucifer.” 

“You are too flattering !” 

“TJ mean to be flattering, though you will scarcely give me credit 
for good intentions. But, according to my taste, a woman cannot be 
too proud or cold; that is exactly what I want,” added Heriot 
meditatively. 

“T beg your pardon?” asked Fanny with freezing intonation. 

“JT meant what I wish, what I seek for,” answered her companion 
confusedly ; “ what I should like every woman to be! ” 

There was a dead silence. 

“You are not proud yourself, Mr. Heriot?” asked Fanny at last. 
She spoke slowly and gravely. 

“J—I think not; that is to say, not very.” 

“You are not fond of mental analysis?” 

“T am fond of close observation,” he answered quickly. 

“And you are always charitable in your opinion of others ?” 

“‘T hope so.” 

There was another pause, and then— 

“T think we will go back to the carriage,” said Miss Ward, with 
haughty composure. 

“T believe the train is about to start again ; pray let me help you 
in,” replied Heriot, with studied politeness. And they took their 
seats at opposite ends of the carriage. 

It was an hour after sunrise when Fanny awoke from a long 
sleep. The sky was flecked with rosy clouds; warm sunshine was 
streaming in through the windows. The train was rushing through 
the rich but uninteresting lands of Burgundy; on one side were 
gentle slopes and vineyards, stiffly planted and devoid of the luxuri- 
ance and picturesqueness of the vine-wreaths of Italy; on the other 
side were long narrow fields, a stagnant canal, and a double row of tall 
thin poplar trees. Fanny gazed at her companion ; he was ensconced 
in his corner, as far from her as possible, fast asleep, his gaunt white 
hands locked together, his head slightly bent. Fortunately, he was 
not snoring. The shaggy brows cast so strong a shade over his eyes 
that it was only just possible to see the outline of the shut lids; it 
was a fine manly face certainly, thought Fanny, as she looked. Then, 
woman-like, she drew from her bag a comb and a tiny mirror, and 
began to smooth her hair and pin it up as neatly as she could. She 
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wore no fringe, no fluffs of hair about her forehead and ears; her 
shining locks were neatly stroked and plaited away after the fashion 
of former years, which may have helped to give the small head its 
precise and somewhat puritanical air. Having come to an end of 
her occupation, Fanny sat silently for awhile, and read, but the book 
seemed duller than ever, and her thoughts wandered. 

She closed the volume, and sat dreaming, looking out at the 
lovely sky, which presently grew bluer and deeper, as the pale tints 
of sunrise faded from it. Her dreams caused her to sigh, and finally 
to unfasten the black velvet ribbon at her throat, and hold the silver 
locket in her hands, whilst she opened it, and gazed at the photo- 
graph that lay enshrined within. This was the portrait of a young 
man who had been the hero of Fanny’s girlish affections. It was 
a pleasant frank face, with wide earnest eyes, and the faintest sus- 
picion of a moustache, a bright smile that even the photographer’s 
art could not altogether obliterate or distort, and a soldierlike aspect 
that suited well the uniform that graced the broad shoulders. Miss 
Ward slipped the locket off its velvet string, and held up the photo- 
graph in the keen morning light. Ten years ago she had been 
engaged to young Fred Danvers; she liked him well; he loved her 
dearly. He was as impetuous as she was self-contained, as gay and 
joyous as she was calmly, quietly serene. The two suited one 
another, and vowed eternal love, but their happiness was of short 
duration, for three days after the betrothal—three short blissful 
never-to-be-forgotten days of endearing courtship—Danvers left for 
Aldershot, and the next morning he was thrown from his horse and 
killed on the spot. The news was a severe shock to Fanny ; in spite 
of her quiet nature, she had learnt to love deeply, at any rate she 
had given the utmost of whatever love and tenderness her heart 
contained. She had been coldly and philosophically brought up, and 
she had not long been aware that she had any heart at all to give. 
Possibly, after this her first and only great sorrow, her heart grew 
more and more reserved, shutting out from itself all soft sensations 
and emotions, and planning, as time went on and years rolled by, a 
daily and stern regimen of duty and dull work to do, that filled the 
days and left no empty gaps that might become snares for senti- 
mental idleness. During all these years, and despite an offer of 
marriage from a hard-working London curate, the image of Danvers 
reigned absolute in the kingdom of Fanny’s mind. She wore that 
image on her neck, she cherished it within her memory ; nay, she 
cherished it bravely, though it had sometimes threatened of late to 
grow faint and pale, like a faded rose that has been pressed in a book, 
or indeed like most of the fond recollections of early love that true- 
hearted old maids treasure until death. Now, as Fanny gazed at the 
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photograph, she confessed to herself (with that persistent partiality 
for self-analysis to which Heriot had somewhat rudely alluded) that 
it needed that she should so look from time to time lest she should 
forget the face, the glance of the eyes, or haply the fashion of 
the hair. She acknowledged this to herself, and sighed, and 
it was with a look that evidenced as much dissatisfaction for the 
present as regret for the past that she pressed her lips to the cold 
glass that lay above the photograph. 

Heriot woke with a start. 

“By Jove, it is broad daylight,” he exclaimed, rising and shaking 
himself like a big dog that has been napping on the rug. Fanny 
also started, suddenly disturbed by the unexpected sound of his voice, 
and the silver locket slipped from her hands, and rolled away under 
the seat. 

“Oh dear, I have dropped something!” she cried confusedly. 

“What is it?” asked Heriot eagerly. “I will find it for 
you.” 

“Tt is my locket, but let me—oh no, no.” 

She made an effort to search for herself, but the Northumbrian was 
already on all fours, his stalwart outstretched form covering nearly 
the whole of the floor. Meanwhile, the train was going at full speed, 
and the carriage shook and rocked from side to side. Fanny was 
obliged to resume her seat. 

“ Here it is, I have got it,” said Heriot at last in a choked voice. 
He had swallowed a good deal of dust, and his face was crimson as he 
raised himself slowly to his knees, and held out the luckless locket in 
the palm of his hand, a hand that could not now, by the utmost 
stretch of politeness, be termed white or clean. Of course the locket 
was open, and of course Heriot’s eyes rested for a moment on the 
face therein portrayed, but it was for a moment only. With his 
customary delicacy of feeling, he turned aside as he handed the 
trinket to its owner, pretending not to see the confusion which over- 
powered her, nor the hot blush that overspread her countenance and 
made it as crimson as his own. 

He laughed, and began to rub and shake the dust off his clothes ; he 
would have said nothing, but Fanny spoke. 

“Oh, I should have been so sorry to lose my locket,” she cried, with 
foolish warmth. 

“Tam glad I found it,” he returned simply. He sat down once 
more and took up his book. 

But Fanny, whose shyness had suddenly lifted her out of her normal 
state of placidity, rushed upon her fate. 

“You would,” she stammered, her face on fire—‘ you would be 
surprised to see a man’s face in my locket.” 
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“ Not at all,” replied Heriot, somewhat astonished at her vehemence. 
“Tt is very natural; your brother’s, perhaps.” 

“T have no brother.” 

“No, I forgot; you told me before that you were an only 
child.” 

Tears gathered in Fanny’s eyes as she held out the locket. 

“He was engaged to be married to me ten years ago, but he was 
killed,” she said softly. 

Heriot took the portrait in his hand once more. 

“Tt is a brave, honest face,” he said gently, as he returned it to 
her. 

And after this, though they were silent for some time, they were 
both conscious of a new sympathy that had sprung up between 
them. 

Altogether, the journey was passing much more quickly and 
pleasantly than Fanny could have believed possible, nor was she as 
tired as she had expected to be. There are so many pauses and 
breaks in foreign travelling, so many buffets, so many dix minutes 
@arrét, that the weary wayfarer may stretch his cramped limbs and 
quiet his jostled brain twenty times a day. And if, added to this, 
tere is agreeable companionship, the “run” through Italy and 
France becomes a very bearable thing indeed. Heriot was decidedly 
an agreeable companion, for, though he evidently objected to allow 
any glimpse into his own private history, he offered much informa- 
tion with regard to the country through which the train was speed- 
ing. It was a road he knew well; besides, he appeared to be a man 
of much general information. To listen to him, one would suppose 
him to be now a grower of vines, now the stoker of an engine, to 
have spent the best part of his life in the neighbourhood of Paris, or 
to have personally superintended the first designs for the Mont 
Cenis tunnel. Fanny was the most unenlightened of her sex on 
matters considered as general information; there was, however, 
batween the two a bond, that of speaker and listener. Unaccustomed 
as she was to the society of men, her mind fatigued by her 
mother’s platitudes, or her Aunt Goodchild’s fussy prattle, 
Heriot’s dry but trenchant conversation was to Fanny a new and 
keen pleasure. 

At Macon, two old ladies and a young girl entered the carriage, 
but this was scarcely a bar to Fanny’s enjoyment, for Heriot came 
and sat in the vacant place immediately opposite to her. From time 
to time they continued their talk. The new-comers seemed burdened 
with baskets, bouquets of flowers, and other items, to which they clung 
with tenacity, and which, together with the importance of the journey, 
fairly silenced the good provincial dames. They evinced much interest 
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in their dusty and more experienced fellow-travellers, however, and 
Fanny, much to her amusement, overheard one old lady murmur at last : 

“Dieu! que cest dréle, Panglais!” upon which the other 
responded with a heavy sigh: 

* Ah, mais oui, mais out.” 

At Paris it was necessary to drive from one station to another. 

“You must be very tired,” said Heriot pityingly, as for the last 
time he helped Fanny out of the grimy Turin carriage; “you are 
a brave traveller,” he added. 

“T am not tired,” replied Fanny. She was not fond of admitting 
herself to be tired. “But I am sorry not to see anything of Paris; 
I have never been here before.” 

“Never been at Paris!” exclaimed Heriot. While he spoke 
his mind was bent on luggage, so he did not pursue the topic until 
they were fairly out of the station, on their way to the “ embarcadere 
du Nord.” Then he repeated meditatively, “‘ Never been at Paris, 
and yet you must go on!” 

It was evening, but not yet dark. Fanny, who was dazed and 
giddy from the long journey, was yet pleasurably excited by the 
sight of the boulevards, the people sauntering about, or sitting at 
little round tables in front of the cafés. |The tempting shops, the 
bustle and brightness of the gay city, charmed her immediately ; 
the appearance of cheerful activity that distinguishes everybody and 
everything therein is essentially different from the serious business 
aspect of London and Londoners, or the lazy dreaminess of an 
Italian town ; it is Paris, in fact. 

“Of course I cannot stay,” said Fanny with a regretful sigh. 
“There are so many things one would like to do!” 

“Are there?” asked Heriot; “I always think there are so few 
things one would care to do!” 

“ You know Paris well?” asked Fanny. 

“Yes, very well; I have often been over for a few weeks. And 
at one time two of my little girls were at school here.” 

“ You have a large family ?” 

“T have been married twice,” answered Heriot, turning his quick 
eyes on Fanny’s inquiring face with a sudden flash that made her 
for a moment feel as poor Mrs. Bluebeard may have felt in the early 
days of her married life. 

“T am afraid it is going to rain,” said Heriot after a moment’s 
pause, 

They had a crowded compartment from Paris to Calais; meanwhile, 
the weather grew more and more threatening, and by the time 
they reached the boat, Heriot’s prediction was fully realised. A 
squall had sprung up, the wind blew fiercely, and the rain came 
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down in torrents; the unutterable and multitudinous horrors of a 
Channel passage lay before them. All the deck cabins were engaged, 
and Fanny, fto whom impending sea-sickness imparted a sort of 
reckless obstinacy, positively declined to go down into the ladies’ cabin. 

“You will be drowned up here,” said Heriot impatiently, “and, 
what is much worse, you will catch a bad cold.” 

But, presently, he found her a fairly comfortable seat in the lee 
of the deck cabins, where, armed with an umbrella and a large 
tarpaulin procured from one of the sailors, Fanny sat solitary, and 
with inward quaking, awaiting her fate. It came soon enough; the 
vessel steamed slowly out of the harbour, then gave a violent leap 
forward, a lurch to one side, then to the other, and finally settled 
herself into a methodical rocking motion. 

Then Fanny came tothe immediate conclusion that no travelling 
abroad, however delightful, could possibly compensate for this present 
misery. 

But it was not so dreadful, after all; in course of time Miss Ward 
overcame her fears, and, feeling perfectly well, amused herself by 
watching the little streams of water that trickled down with a 
dripping noise from the corners of her umbrella on to the tarpaulin, 
where they joined larger streams and lakes, and meandered slowly 
towards the wet deck. 

“ You look damp,” said Heriot with scathing satire. He had come 
to inquire after her welfare, almost expecting to find her prostrate in 
agonies of sickness. 

“You must not judge by outward appearances,” replied Fanny 
from the depths of the tarpaulin. “But I forgot, you are fond of 
mere observation.” 

“By mere observation,” growled Heriot, “ I should say that of all 
wet things on this horrid wet boat you are decidedly the wettest !” 
and with this remark, he turned on his heel and left her. 

“A wet (waterproof) sheet and a flowing sea,” called out Fanny, 
laughing. But the roaring of the wind and the size of the tarpaulin 
mufiied this repartee, which was lost to the world. 

It was early morning when the travellers neared London. 
Heriot had lapsed into absolute silence; he had gazed steadily 
out of the window ever since leaving Dover, staring at the green 
fields and hedges that looked grey in the twilight of dawn, and 
the cosy English homesteads that lay hidden away in misty 
shadows. Over Fanny, ever since she had set foot on her native 
soil, had crept a terrible fit of shyness; it seemed to her odd to be 
on terms of friendship with this stranger now that she was so near 
home, and that not only the other occupants of the carriage, but the 
very porters and railway-guards spoke English, whereas, in foreign 
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lands, the fact of his being her own countryman had comforted her, 
and drawn her towards him, and the two had lived in an English- 
speaking oasis of their own. She was also nervously cogitating how 
she should thank Heriot for his unceasing care and solicitude; but 
for him, the journey must have been very different, surely. 

“Tf I say all that I feel it will be too much,” thought poor vacil- 
lating Fanny ; “if I say I have enjoyed the journey, that will sound 
silly and missish. Then again, if I say stiffly: I am much obliged for 
your kind trouble, he will think me cold and ungrateful.” 

The consequence was that she said nothing. Whilst she was yet 
suffering from an uneasy sense that home was more strange than 
absence, and that she scarcely desired to be at home, the train glided 
swiftly into Charing Cross Station. She cast a hurried and almost 
imploring glance towards Heriot, but his grave impassive face was 
still turned from her. She might never see him again; she must 
surely speak one word of thanks; what an ungrateful fool she was! 
Suddenly Heriot veered round towards her. 

“You wished to read the story I mentioned,” he said, politely 
offering her his copy of ‘Tempre Bar.’ “May I lend it you? 
It is unfortunately a first number, ‘to be continued in our next.’ 
I hate an unfinished story myself. To read it is like meeting 
someone on a railway journey; you make friends, you are obliged 
to break off the thread. But perhaps you will allow me to—perhaps 
we may still continue——” 

There was no time for the end of his carefully-planned sentence, 
no time for any answer ; they had arrived. The porters were running 
by the side of the train, the other people in the carriage were standing 
up, bustling about, and smiling to find themselves at home once more. 
To Fanny, it was all like a dream. 

Suddenly about the carriage-door there thronged a party of boys 
and girls, 

“Papa! papa!” they shouted, as they caught sight of Heriot, and 
two or three amongst them clambered on the step. 

Heriot waved his hand. 

“For heaven’s sake let me get out,” he said good-humouredly. 

Then, as the door was opened, the children all began to talk 
at once. 

“We thought we must come, papa; it was such fun! ‘We got up 
by candlelight.” 

“ Mullins came with us, but he is gone to see after your luggage.” 

“ And there’s lots of room for you in the carriage, because Flossy 
sat on my knee, and Ethel——” 

“Little Jack wanted to come, but he wasn’t let, and Tom wouldn’t, 
he said it was so damned early ——” 
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“Oh, George, you shouldn’t!” 

“ Well, confounded, then; but it was damned; you know it was, 
Maud. Papa, may I ride on the box ?” 

“You shouldn’t say ride.” 

“Oh, bother, do shut up!” 

In the midst of this volley of unsophisticated remarks, Heriot and 
Fanny stood, the former half-pleased, half-vexed, the latter stunned 
and bewildered. 

“Wait there, all of you,” cried Heriot at last; “wait for me. I 
must go and put this lady into a cab.” 

“TI really want to thank you,” murmured Fanny feebly, as she 
hurried after his long, striding steps in the direction of her luggage. 

“Nonsense, nonsense ; if you say anything I shall be positively 
angry. I should have been horribly dull without you.” Then, with 
an amused twinkle in his keen eyes : 

“Tt was a pity they didn’t bring the nurse and the baby as well, 
wasn’t it?” 


(To be concluded in our next number.) 
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Che Campaign of Moscow. 


Pant I].—Tue Retreat. 


Tue hopes formed upon the occupation of Moscow were ere long 
destined to meet with an awful and cruel disappointment. The 
Grand Army, when it entered the capital, found the streets deserted 
and the inhabitants fled, but as the city had not been destroyed 
like Smolensko and other inferior towns, this ominous solitude was 
at first ascribed to the effects of fanaticism, hatred, and terror. 
During the night, however, of the 15th of September a violent 
conflagration broke out in one of the centres of the wealth of the 
capital, and before forty-eight hours had passed, Moscow was one 
immense funeral pile, the hurricane of fire in which it was engulfed 
shooting up to heaven like a dread monument of national 
indignation and desire of vengeance. The tremendous act of 
Rostopchin, indeed, proved far more disastrous to the invaders in 
its moral than its material consequences. It exasperated Russia 
to such a pitch of fury that the Czar, who had entertained thoughts 
of negotiating after the defeat of Borodino, was carried away by 
the general impulse, and implacable war to the bitter end became 
the only cry and feeling of the whole nation. To attain this object 
it was only necessary to proceed steadily with the arrangements 
which had been maturing for some time to involye Napoleon, 
advanced as he was into the depths of the Empire, in disaster and 
peril. Peace was made with England, and a scheme proposed for a 
descent on the coasts of Swedish Pomerania; and the German 
Courts were secretly invited to break away from a compulsory 
alliance, and, taking advantage of his present situation, to declare 
against the oppressor of Europe. These measures, however, were 
only tentative ; and Alexander had proposed others which promised 
more certain and decisive consequences. The idea of assailing the 
flanks of Napoleon and the immense line of his communications, 
while he was almost isolated in the midst of Russia, was obvious to 
the advisers of the Czar; and for this purpose a treaty had been 
made with the new Prince Royal of Sweden, the traitor Bernadotte ; 
and it had been decided that a considerable force should be de- 
spatched from Finland to the Lower Dwina, to co-operate with the 
corps of Wittgenstein, left, as we have seen, in that region, by 
Barclay, and to overpower Oudinot and elude Macdonald, placed by 
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Napoleon to cover his extreme left ; while simultaneously orders were 
given to Admiral Tchitchakoff, who had been conducting a campaign 
on the Turkish frontier, to enter Volhynia in as great strength as 
possible, and, effecting his juncture with Tormasof, to defeat or avoid 
Schwartzenberg and Regnier, in command of the extreme French 
right, and then to draw near Wittgenstein, and to unite with that 
general in the space between the Dnieper and the Upper Dwina, 
through which the French had advanced to Moscow. If these opera- 
tions should prove successful, the rear of the Grand Army would be 
reached, and it would be placed in a most critical position, nay, 
wholly cut off should it retreat; and in the meanwhile a formidable 
foe was gathering against it much nearer Moscow. After Borodino 
Kutusoff had withdrawn his shattered army to the north-east of the 
capital, and then, screening the movement with great skill, had 
marched rapidly to the eastward, and taken a position on the Neva 
at a place called Taroutino, on the way to Kalouga; and here the 
veteran, already threatening the line of the communications of the 
French with Smolensko, waited for the reinforcements promised to 
him, and gained strength and repose for his wearied troops, his 
intention being, when an occasion offered, to resume the offensive 
and to fall upon the now exposed flank of the Grand Army. This 
able project, worthy of a great captain, was cordially approved by the 
Czar, and thus from many points of the vast theatre of war, dangers 
began to menace the invading host which had imprudently advanced 
into the heart of Russia. 

While these plans, big with momentous consequences, were being 
carried out on the Russian side, Napoleon had remained comparatively 
inactive with the Grand Army amidst the ruins of Moscow. The 
unexampled horrors of the conflagration had made a deep impression 
on the French troops, and had been followed by scenes of pillage 
and violence ruinous to their discipline; and several days had been 
employed in re-establishing something like order: in giving repose 
to the wearied soldiery ; in providing for the wants of the wretched 
inhabitants, who had only gone off a few miles; and in collecting 
supplies from the ruined magazines, which proved ‘much greater than 
could have been supposed. Towards the Ist of October, however, 
these necessary arrangements were completed, and the army being 
in some degree restored, and amply furnished with food and munitions, 
the Emperor’s lieutenants urged him to take a decisive step to avoid 
the dangers which they saw impending in every direction. Davoust, 
cautious and resolute, wished to attack and defeat Kutusoff in his 
camp, arguing justly that the paramount object should be the de- 
struction of the main Russian army; and unquestionably his advice 
was sound in theory. The position, however, of the Russian com- 
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mander was imperfectly known at head-quarters, the French cavalry, 
weakened by the fatigues of an unexampled campaign, being ill 
able to reconnoitre at a distance, and being already overmatched by 
the swarms of Cossacks who filled the country, and dexterously 
covered Kutusoff’s movements; and Ney, Eugene, and the other 
marshals, declared that enough had been even now risked, and that 
a retreat to Smolensko had become necessary. In spite, neverthe- 
less, of these counsels, Napoleon continued to linger at Moscow, 
employing the precious time of the still fine autumn in ostentatiously 
reviewing his troops, and even bringing up reinforcements, and the 
reasons of this extraordinary hesitation, inexplicable on purely 
military grounds, are revealed clearly in his correspondence. With 
a sentiment very characteristic of him, he did not comprehend the 
depths of the indignation of the Russian people, and as he thought 
it probable that his retention of Moscow would be the means of 
obtaining peace, he resolved not to attack Kutusoff, and for the present 
at least to remain inactive. On the other hand, he could not bear 
the idea of making a retrograde movement, repulsive alike to his 
indomitable pride and perhaps fatal in his actual position with 
Europe conspiring upon his rear; and if the war was to be prolonged, 
he wished to engage in operations eventually of an offensive kind, 
and very different from the schemes of his generals. He, therefore, 
determined to stay at Moscow, maintaining a bold and imposing 
attitude, and though he was perhaps the first of modern commanders, 
history does not record a more striking instance of the sacrifice of 
military ends to political calculations and objects. In this way day 
after day slipped by, and there can be little doubt that the blinded 
conqueror was still further deceived by Kutusoff, who held out to 
him hopes of approaching peace, though actively preparing to renew 
the contest. At last, when it had become evident that hostilities were 
about to recommence, Napoleon called his marshals together, and, 
contrary to his usual custom of simply giving them positive orders, 
explained to them his views and projects. After dwelling on the 
objections to a retreat to Smolensko, and on an attempt to winter 
at Moscow—this last plan was not without support, for there was 
an ample supply of food at least, and forage for the cavalry was 
alone deficient—the Emperor proposed an alternative scheme not 
unworthy of his strategic insight, even if now beyond his power to 
execute. He wished either to direct the army obliquely northward 
by Veluki Luki, so that it should effect its junction with his left 
wing, and, after a rest of some months, should be ready to threaten 
St. Petersburg ; or else he desired to march southerly, and having 
defeated Kutusoff, to take possession of Kalouga and the adjoining 
country, and to re-open communications with Smolensko and Wilna. 
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By following the first course, the ascendency of success would be 
preserved and a battle avoided; the second would probably close the 
campaign with a victory, and would secure good winter-quarters for 
the troops; and either, he thought, was quite feasible. 

These plans of Napoleon were characteristically able, and possibly 
he might have carried them out had his marshals zealously co- 
operated with him. But they had begun to lose their wonted 
confidence: alleging the wearied state of the troops, they protested 
against a march northwards; and while they recognised the impor- 
tance of reaching Kalouga, where they would find abundance and 
a better climate, they still wished to retreat by the route to Smolensko, 
Napoleon hesitated to say the decisive word, and if in his conduct 
we see proof that he could not always rise superior to fortune, few 
generals were ever in equal difficulties. After a day or two passed 
in further perplexities, an accident occurred which revealed the 
dangers already gathering ronnd the French army, and compelled 
him to form a definite resolution. He had sent Murat with the 
greater part of the now rapidly-diminishing cavalry—the want of 
forage around Moscow had caused the deaths of thousands of horses 
—to observe Kutusoff in his encampment, and that general, the 
Russian army having been largely reinforced by this time, had 
suddenly fallen on the Imperial squadrons, had compelled them to 
retreat with heavy loss, and showed that he was in a position to 
threaten the French communications in a perilous manner. Alarm 
spread quickly through the Grand Army, and Napoleon gave orders 
for an immediate advance to repel, and, if possible, defeat Kutusoff, 
his probable intention, if victorious, being to accomplish his second 
plan, and enter and occupy the province of Kalouga. The evacua- 
tion of Moscow became thus necessary, and on the 19th of October, 
1812, the Grand Army began the memorable retreat which is the 
darkest tragedy in military history. The movement presented a 
strange spectacle, as the troops wound out of the vast spaces of 
ruins, and passed slowly over the low hills beyond—it resembled 
rather an immense migration than the march of one of the warlike 
arrays of Europe. The army was rather more than 100,000 
strong, the infantry confident and in good health, but the 
cavalry few and with feeble horses, and the guns far too many in 
number; but the divisions of soldiery seemed almost lost in the 
enormous masses of waggons, carriages, camp-followers, and impedi- 
menta of all kinds, which trailed after the columns in endless suc- 
cession, and at every moment delayed their progress. The regi- 
ments, too, wore an extraordinary appearance: worn-out uniforms 
were generally replaced by coverings of furs and motley garments; 
the men were laden with booty of all sorts, and sated as they 
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were with disorder and pillage, they were ill-fitted to endure 
hardships, or to preserve discipline or hold together. The French, 
in fact, had carried away the whole spoil of Moscow when leaving 
the place, and the officers, often as much to blame as the soldiers, 
or aware that supplies of every description would be necessary in 
the long march before them, made no efforts to prevent or lessen the 
enormous accumulation of material and embarrassments collected by 
the departing. The Emperor, it is said, viewed the scene with 
disgust and alarm, but knowing that a few marches would lighten 
the troops, and wishing not to irritate them in their present circum- 
stances, he confined his observations to his marshals, and did not 
actively interfere. 

In this singular and ominous way, the Grand Army made its 
exit from Moscow. On the second day of its tardy march, Napoleon 
came to a resolution which possibly might have had great results had 
he commanded the soldiers of Jena and Austerlitz. Instead of ad- 
vancing to attack Kutusoff, he determined on trying to steal a march 
on him, and to reach Kalouga by a series of roads that crossed the 
Russian front at a distance, avoiding thus the risk of a battle, and 
gaining winter-quarters by a daring manceuvre, which, if successful, 
would baffle his enemy. Preparations were made at once for this 
movement; Mortier, who had been left with a rearguard at Moscow, 
was ordered to depart without delay; and while Ney was so placed 
as to mask the operation, the great bulk of the army was directed 
by Gorko towards Kalouga, keeping to the north-west of the camp 
of Taroutino. This daring flank march would have probably succeeded 
had the French been able to move rapidly, for Kutusoff remained 
for many hours in ignorance of his adversary’s project; but though 
efforts were made to advance quickly, and the impedimenta were 
sacrificed wholesale, the Russian commander had sufficient time to 
anticipate and come up with his enemy. On the 26th of October, 
the vanguard of the Grand Army, the corps of Eugene, reached the 
small town of Malo Jaroslawetz, directly on the way to Kalouga, 
and it was there confronted by a Russian corps which, ranged along 
the banks of the stream of the Louga, had been despatched by 
Kutusoff to dispute the passage. A murderous and terrible battle 
followed ; but at last Malo Jaroslawetz was stormed, and the Russians 
slowly fell back, to take up a new position at no great distance. 
Meanwhile the main bodies of the contending armies had gradually 
come up to the Louga, and a decisive engagement seemed imminent, 
when once more Napoleon called a council of war, and, for the first 
time in his life, sought, with evident anxiety, the advice of his 
marshals, It appears certain that he had been surprised by the 
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and very superior in military worth, and especially by the dense 
swarms of Cossacks, to which he had hardly any horsemen to oppose ; 
and the question was whether it was advisable to break through and 
reach Kalouga, whatever the cost, or to fall back on the original 
line of march, and retreat as quickly as possible to Smolensko. On 
the one hand, there was an obvious advantage in getting to a milder 
climate and good winter-quarters, but these could only be obtained 
through a battle which certainly would be sanguinary, and perhaps 
doubtful ; and was it prudent to run this risk, especially since, in 
any event, it would be probably necessary to abandon the wounded, 
who would fall into the hands of the enemy? On the other hand, 
there were many objections even of a military kind to a retreat on 
Smolensko. The districts through which the army would pass were 
utterly wasted and without supplies; but there was little chance of 
a general engagement; the road was well known, and the shortest 
way, and the provisions which the troops had still with them would 
give them the means of subsistence for several days, and convoys 
could be brought up to their aid. 

As might have been expected, Napoleon’s lieutenants, the question 
being thus put to them, did not hesitate in their reply; they pro- 
nounced, with hardly a dissentient voice, for what had always been 
their real inclination, and declared for the direct retreat on Smolen- 
sko. The Emperor, after brief reflection, acquiesced ; and on the 
26th of October the Grand Army was moved westward towards 
Mojaisk, to regain the great,road from Smolensko to Moscow, by 
which it had before advanced. This has been condemned as a 
capital mistake, and a proof of the decline of Napoleon’s powers ; but 
if it certainly showed that his iron will could not master the dangers 
in his path, there were many reasons for his decision, considering the 
strength of Kutusoff's force, and the evident wishes of his own 
marshals; and probably the knowledge of what happened after- 
wards causes his conduct to be too severely judged. It may in truth 
be fairly alleged that a march on Kalouga being impossible, without 
winning a great battle, and this contingency being at least uncertain, 
the retreat on Smolensko seemed the wisest course ; and though doubt- 
less, in the events which followed, the Emperor would have done better 
had he opened a way to Kalouga at any cost, he could not read the 
future before him ; and, probably, on this, as on other occasions, his 
situation was the eventual cause of what has been thought want of 
firmness of purpose. By the 27th of October the retiring army was 
defiling slowly on its way to Mojaisk, the Guard leading the still 
great array, followed by Ney, Eugene, Poniatowski, with Davoust, 
and the cavalry now reduced to a handful, in the rear ; and as it was 
still about 90,000 strong, and it was possible to attoin Smolensko 
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in thirteen or fourteen marches, the soldiers, though anxious, still 
kept together, and retained something of their old confidence. 




























































































1 Three or four days brought the mass to Mojaisk; and after being 
1 rejoined by Mortier, and calling in a detachment left under Murat to 
. guard the sick and wounded, it began to retire, having repassed 
. with sad feelings the plain of Borodino, along the main route which 
A led to Smolensko. By this time a great part of its material had 
D8 disappeared ; and as the weather continued tolerably fine, and, except 
in Cossacks who dogged the rear, the enemy seemed to be far distant, 
A, the retreat, it was hoped, would be safely accomplished, though even 
14, now the country was covered with stragglers, with dead or worn-out 
- horses and men, and with impedimenta of every description. In the 
ere first week of November, however, the cold suddenly became intense ; 
af the supplies brought from Moscow began to fail ; and Kutusoff, who, 
‘oat carrying out his plan, had followed the retiring host on its flank, 
ald pressed on it with gradually increasing boldness, cutting off detach- 
ys ments by desultory attacks, and taking thousands of isolated men 
prisoners. Compelled to scatter over a wasted country to exist, pressed 
tion by want and the pangs of a Russian winter, and harassed by an 
pro- enemy wherever it moved, the Grand Army began to break up; the 
been want of discipline which pervaded its ranks, and was especially ap- 
olen- parent in the allied contingents, spread like a rapid moral contagion, 
the and ere long it became a perishing horde of starving, demoralised, and 
vards worthless units, of which only a few fragments retained anything 
x, by like cohesion or military form. After two or three attacks of the 
os 8 Russians, the greater part of the remaining baggage was lost; and 
- but strewing its way with the dying and the dead, and with the broken 
ngers appliances of war, and leaving disbanded runaways in masses behind, 
ag the what had now become the mere wreck of an army, toiled, amidst a 
5 own thousand horrors, on its path westward. 
after- In this pitiable state the retreating French arrived gradually at 
» truth Smolensko, between the 9th and the 14th of November. Of 90,000 
vithout soldiers present at Malo Jaroslawetz, 36,000 only remained under 
certain, arms, the rest had disappeared in different ways, or formed bands of 
 doubt- runaway stragglers. Smolensko had been as eagerly looked for as 





a haven by a despairing mariner, and when its shattered steeples 
were first seen over wastes of snow and dark masses of forest, the 
unhappy troops thought that a term had come to their cruel priva- 
tions and sufferings. At Smolensko they would find reinforcements, 
supplies of all kinds, and abundance of food, and they would be able 
to keep the enemy at bay, and to rest for a time in good quarters. 
A few hours dissipated these illusions, and new dangers were revealed 
to Napoleon which made it impossible for him to halt at the present 
stage of his fearful journey. According to his orders given months 
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before, magazines had been formed at Smolensko; but the people 
of Lithuania, disappointed at the turn he had taken respecting 
Poland, had not been active in making contributions; the adminis- 
trative officers of the Grand Army had not been able to collect much 
in @ poor country as winter approached, and what had been obtained 
fell far short of the Emperor’s expectations and the wants of the 
soldiers. Food, however, had been largely accumulated, and would 
have proved of inestimable value had not the indiscipline and dis- 
order which had taken possession of the doomed host led to the 
destruction of its own resources amidst scenes of suicidal frenzy. 
Napoleon, when he entered the town, had thought first of the wants 
of his favoured Guard, and had forbidden that anything should be 
given to stragglers, and this caused such fury and passion, that an 
attack was made on the magazines, and their contents were squandered 
by the reckless soldiery incited by famine and the zest for pillage. 
Nor did the calamity end here, for news arrived which threatened 
the remains of the Grand Army with complete destruction. For 
several weeks the plans formed at the Russian head-quarters had 
been carried out, and they seemed on the point of being accomplished. 
The corps directed to proceed from Finland had crossed the Gulf 
and effected its junction with the corps under the command of 
Wittgenstein, and that general, at the head of from 40,000 to 
50,000 men, had passed Macdonald, who was besieging Riga, and 
had driven Oudinot, who, with all his detachments, had not more 
than 30,000 left, in full retreat towards the Upper Dwina. The 
left wing, therefore, of the French army was already in a critical 
position, and on the right the state of affairs was even more serious 
and alarming. On this part of the theatre of war, Tchitchakoff had 
joined hands with Tormasof, their combined force being 70,000 
strong, and the admiral, detaching 25,000 men to hold Regnier 
and Schwartzenberg in check, had marched with about 35,000 from 
Volhynia towards the Upper Beresina, his intention being to meet 
Wittgenstein and close on the rear of the Grand Army. In this 
conjuncture, Victor, who had reached Smolensko with a considerable 
force according to Napoleon’s instructions, had thought it necessary 
to leave that place, and had marched to the relief of Oudinot, 
now hard pressed by a superior enemy. ‘The corps of Victor, 
however, soon dwindled away from 40,000 to 30,000 men, and 
though if came into communication with that of Oudinot, the 
two marshals had not defeated Wittgenstein, who still held his 
ground on the Upper Dwina, and had even advanced some way 
beyond it. Napoleon, therefore, when he attained Smolensko, found 
Victor gone, with the great bulk of his troops, and the reinforcements 
he had expected, far off; while gathering menacingly cn both his 
flanks, his adversaries were endeavouring to bar his retreat. Should 
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Wittgenstein and Tchitchakoff effect their junction, while Kutusoff 
continued his pursuit, he would be surrounded on all sides; and what 
hope was there that his perishing army could extricate itself from 
such a position ? 

In this perilous situation—due partly to the variety of causes 
which everywhere weakened the invading host, partly to the hesita- 
tions of the generals in command of the French left and right, 
and partly to the ability with which the Russian chiefs were execu- 
ting their allotted task—Napoleon had obviously not a moment to 
lose, and if he and the wreck of his army were to escape, it had 
become necessary to leave Smolensko. After the pillage of the 
magazines, indeed, it was not possible to stay longer, and from the 
15th to the 17th of November the shattered array moved out pain- 
fully towards the still distant Beresina, the point to which the mind 
of its leader was now directed with anxious attention. The Guard, 
as usual, was in the front, and next followed, at wide intervals, 
Eugene, Davoust, and Poniatowski, Ney covering the rear a great 
way off, and driving before him a miserable horde of disbanded 
soldiers, stragglers, and sutlers. Some reinforcements had been 
added to the mass, and some attempts made to restore order: guns 
had been largely sacrificed to expedite the march, and a few horses 
obtained for dismounted troopers, and as a small quantity of supplies 
had been saved, the presence of famine was not felt for the moment. 
Soon, however, the misery of the first stage of the retreat fell with 
increased intensity on the ruined host: cold and want slew their 
victims by thousands; demoralisation and despair followed, and the 
enemy, who had hitherto made only partial and desultory attacks, 
began suddenly operations of a more decisive character. Whether 
from a belief that he would not be seriously assailed, or from a desire 
to make the retreat more speedy, or, as some have said, from indif- 
ference and neglect, Napoleon, as we have seen, had allowed the 
army to move in separate parts, divided from each other by no small 
distances, and he had not even attempted to place the Dnieper 
between himself and his foe, though, beg weakly frozen, it would 
have been some protection. Accordingly, Kutusoff, who had been 
moving steadily along his antagonist’s flank, and by this time was 
some leagues before him, grew more enterprising than he had been, 
and availing himself of the Emperor’s mistake, he resolved to strike 
in on his line of retreat, and to cut off a part at least of the French 
amy. Suffering Napoleon and the Guard to pass through, the wily 
veteran, whose whole operations were marked by cautious ability, 
if not brilliancy, placed himself in the defile of Krasnoi, and en- 
deavoured to bar the further advance of the French corps successively 
in his rear, and exposed to be destroyed in detail. On the 16th of 
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November, Eugéne found himself in the presence of the enemy across 
his path in overwhelming superiority of force, but the Viceroy 
escaped by a bold countermarch, his men making an effort when 
they saw their danger. The corps of Davoust and Poniatowski were 
the next to run the gauntlet on the 17th, but they contrived to 
break through, though with terrible loss, the Russians being, like 
themselves, worn out, and Kutusoff shrinking from the fury of 
despair. Ney was the last to approach the fatal pass, but though 
summoned to lay down his arms, the heroic marshal eluded his foe 
by a forced night march across the Dnieper, and he finally made 
good his way to the Emperor, three-fourths, however, of his corps 
having vanished. By the 20th of November the shattered remains 
of the Grand Army had re-united, and found a momentary rest at 
Orscha ; but if they had not been wholly cut off, they were almost 
in a state of dissolution, and of 60,000 men who were in the ranks 
when they left Smolensko, 20,000 were gone. 

In isolating his corps in the retreat from Smolensko, and expo- 
sing them successively to defeat, Napoleon committed a decided 
mistake ; and, indeed, his conduct in this part of the campaign gives 
few signs of his vigorous energy. How far this was caused by his 
own character, or how far by existing circumstances, it is of little use to 
inquire or determine ; but undoubtedly he appeared unequal to him- 
self during this phase of the memorable retreat. On the other hand, 
Kutusoff, though carrying out his general plan with very great skill, 
ought to have overwhelmed the French at Krasnoi; and the Emperor 
was probably right in thinking that his enemy feared a decisive 
encounter. After giving a few hours of rest to his troops, and 
endeavouring vainly to restore discipline, Napoleon was obliged to 
leave Orscha, and the wrecks of the army were once more toiling 
through wastes and snow to reach the Beresina. That army, ex- 
cept a few regiments, and the veterans of the Old Guard, was now a 
mere multitude of worn-out men; it had lost nearly all its guns and 
material ; and though a quantity of provisions was found at Orscha, 
the general demoralisation had not been arrested. A few leagues 
onward Napoleon received intelligence which confirmed his worst 
fears; the master of Europe and the remains of his legions were 
threatened with immediate and complete destruction. Tchitchakoff, 
freed from Regnier and Schwartzenberg, who were, indeed, hardly in 
a condition to pursue him, had seized Borisow on the Beresina, and 
destroyed the only bridge on the river at hand; and he had thus 
closed on the rear of the Grand Army, holding with from 30,000 to 
35,000 men a barrier that seemed to prohibit its escape! As for 
Wittgenstein he was but a short way off, almost in communication 
with his colleague, and hardly kept in check by Oudinot and Victor, 
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whose united forces were now not more than 45,000 effective men ; 
and he too appeared preparing for an offensive movement that would 
bring him directly upon the Beresina! What would be the 
position of the French army though reinforced by the two marshals, 
if it were assailed on both flanks in its present state, when it 
reached the stream, with Kutusoff behind? Would it not meet 
with a disaster to which Ulm and Baylen were comparative trifles ? 
Napoleon, however, did not give up hope; and, summoning his 
powerful faculties to his aid, he sought the means of effecting his 
escape and that of his imperilled army. In his combinations we once 
more see the general of Arcola and Rivoli; though, had his antago- 
nists been equal to their task, he could not possibly have averted ruin. 
An accident having made him aware that a ford existed on the 
Beresina in the neighbourhood of the village of Studianka, he 
resolved to cross the river at that spot; but how was the passage to 
be accomplished under the eyes as it were of Tchitchakoff, and with 
Wittgenstein at a short distance? With that skill in stratagem 
which never forsook him, Napoleon directed Oudinot, whose ad- 
vanced guard was already at hand, to make demonstrations at Borisow 
so as to induce Tchitchakoff to imagine that a great effort would be 
made there, and to keep his attention fixed to the spot; and to 
inerease the deception, he ordered the chiefs of his own army to drive 
to Borisow the worthless and useless parts of their troops, while 
their efficient force should press on to Studianka. At the same time 
he enjoined Victor to keep back Wittgenstein at every cost, and cover 
the retreat of the whole army; and in the meanwhile he made pre- 
parations, with the aid of Eblé, the chief of his engineers, to throw 
up bridges at Studianka, and in this manner to traverse the stream 
“under the beard,” as he said, “ of his collected enemies.” 

Such was the position of the invaders of Russia, as on the 25th 
and 26th of November, they attained the banks of the Beresina, their 
leader uncertain whether in a few hours he would not have perished 
or become a captive, with the remains of his once victorious armies. 
His generals had ably executed his orders, which they felt to be their 
only chance of safety; and for the present Tchitchakoff remained at 
Borisow, and Kutusoff and Wittgenstein made no signs of appearing. 
After exertions fatal to many of them, Eblé and his sappers contrived 
to place two pontoon bridges across the river at Studianka by the 
evening of the 26th; and a detachment from the corps of Oudinot, 
comparatively fresh and in good order, passed hastily over to the eastern 
bank. Next day the rest of the corps of Oudinot, withdrawn skilfully 
from Borisow and replaced by a division of Victor who had arrived on 
the eastern bank, effected the passage without opposition, and it was 
followed by the remains of the late Grand Army, now only 15,000 
men under arms and capable of being considered soldiers. Up to 
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this time Napoleon’s dispositions had been attended with complete 
success; reckoning his united forces at nearly 60,000 men, about 
35,000 had crossed safely; the enemy, deceived or delaying behind, 
had not made an attempt to attack; and though the bridges had 
more than once yielded to the pressure of the troops or of floating ice, 
Fortune had wonderfully favoured the retiring army. On the 28th, 
however, the scene changed; and though the catastrophe which 
Napoleon feared was averted, the frightful position of the French was 
made terribly clear. Tchitchakoff, made at last aware of the true 
direction of the retreat of his foes, had left the neighbourhood of 
Borisow after having nearly destroyed the division of Victor, which 
had been placed there to deceive the Russians, and, coming up the 
Beresina, he fell with all his forces on the divided portion of the 
French army, which had crossed the river. A fierce and bloody 
struggle ensued; and though the French ultimately repulsed their 
enemy, their losses were great, and the corps of Oudinot suffered cruelly 
from its devoted exertions. Meanwhile, though extremely slow in 
advancing, a detachment from the army of Kutusoff and Wittgenstein 
had attacked Victor; and the left as well as the right bank of the 
Beresina became the theatre of a murderous encounter. The Russian 
operations being feebly conducted, Victor contrived to extricate a 
great part of his corps; and by the evening of the 28th he had joined 
the rest of the army across the stream, his losses, however, having been 
enormous. The following morning saw the French now reduced to 
about 35,000 men united upon the western bank, and terrible as their 
situation was, they had eluded the grasp of their foe, and escaped the 
ruin that appeared certain. Yet if in that shattered and war-worn 
mass there was place for a feeling of having triumphed, the spectacle 
presented on the eastern bank was more than sufficient to avert it. 
It had become necessary to destroy the bridges, as Wittgenstein was 
making preparations to cross; and with thousands of prisoners 
recently taken, the wretched mob of demoralised stragglers which had 
been directed to Borisow, remained helpless in the hands of the 
enemy. The retiring soldiery beheld the multitude driven like a herd 
by the Cossack lances along the marshes that lined the stream ; and 
the thought went through them, as the despairing cries of the 
captive thousands rose on the air, that they too would find a similar 
fate. 

French historians are right in considering the passage of the Beresina 
as a tragical victory. Without reckoning the mass of stragglers, 
Napoleon lost nearly half his army; but he broke through enemies 
greatly superior in force, though in a situation that seemed desperate. 
The result was due in part to the skill with which he had deceived 
Tchitchakoff as to the point of crossing, to the noble exertions of his 
engineers, and to the valour of his remaining soldiers, but principally 
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to the hesitations of the Russian generals, who feared the Grand Army 
though now a shadow. As Wellington has remarked, had Wittgenstein 
and Kutusoff attacked with real energy, Napoleon must have been over- 
whelmed: and though their troops were worn out and fatigued, they 
had not suffered at all like the French, and were capable of very great 
efforts. On the 30th of November, the commingled remains of the 
invading host continued the retreat, making through the Lithuanian 
wastes for Wilna, like Smolensko, a haven of agonising hope. They 
were followed by a few Cossacks only, and were rather better supplied 
with food than had been the case in Russia Proper; and when they 
began the march they still numbered from 30,000 to 35,000 men, 
The cold, however, which had diminished at the Beresina, became 
more fierce, and falling upon exhausted frames, was more destructive 
than it had ever been, and the dissolution of the ruined array went 
on with fearful and growing rapidity. The contagion, too, of 
indiscipline and despair spread like a plague through the perishing 
ranks; and the troops of Oudinot and Victor were soon as reckless as 
those who had come from Moscow. As the mass, infected as it were 
with a disease of demoralisation which nothing could stop, approached 
Wilna, it met large reinforcements ; but these, composed chiefly of 
young conscripts, were quickly involved in the common disaster, and 
were slain in thousands by the cold and privations. Having reached 
Smorgoni on December 6th, Napoleon called his marshals together, 
announced to them his intention of returning to France “ to collect 
an army of 300,000 men,” and having given Murat the supreme 
command, set off at once in disguise to traverse Germany before the 
news could spread of the entire catastrophe. There certainly are 
reasons in favour of this step ; but it was another instance in this fearful 
campaign how military were sacrificed to political ends ; and Napoleon 
committed a great mistake in abandoning his troops at this con- 
juncture. If he was needed at Paris to restore the strength and 
credit of the imperilled Empire, he was still more needed in the 
wastes of Poland; and without charging him with base desertion, 
we may say that in his own interests he ought to have conducted 
his fatal enterprise to its conclusion. At this moment he was near 
Wilna, and his depots on the Niemen, and in Eastern Prussia; the 
corps of Regnier, Schwartzenberg, and Macdonald, comparatively 
intact, were at no great distance ; and with these resources it was in 
his power to make still a stand against the enemy, or at least to 
effect safely a retreat to the Vistula, if he remained in person on the 
theatre of war, and exercised his still immense influence. These 
considerations were, however, disregarded, and Murat, too, was a bad 
choice as a lieutenant; yet, though his error was, we think, a grave 
one, his situation was such that any course he took was open to the 
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most serious objections: and, in this, perhaps, as in other instances, 
we are too prone to judge merely by the event. 

It is unnecessary to dwell at any length on the last stages of the 
calamitous retreat. On the 8th and 9th of December about 15,000 
men, worn out, haggard, and in part unarmed, rolled confusedly 
into the streets of Wilna, to the horror of the astonished governor, who 
had heard but little of their woeful disasters. Except some detach- 
ments in the town, and the troops of Regnier, Schwartzenberg and 
Macdonald, these were the sole remains of the magnificent host 
which had crossed the Niemen less than six months before, and 
of the large additions which had since been made to it. The fugitives 
wore a hideous aspect, without order or military bearing ; and not a 
trace remained of the joyous confidence that had ever characterised 
the Imperial soldiery. Yet more terrible, perhaps, than the universal 
misery was the cruelty and selfishness which, in most instances, had 
taken possession of the multitude ; and men brave and kind-hearted 
by nature had been turned into beasts of prey by brutalising and 
protracted suffering. There was a large quantity of supplies at 
Wilna, and Murat and other French chiefs made a passing attempt 
to restore discipline ; but the demoralisation had become incurable ; 
and, as at Smolensko, the magazines were pillaged by men reckless 
of the fate of the morrow. The town, however, had been amply 
provisioned; and as it contained some thousands of fresh troops, it 
might perhaps have been made a centre on which the wings of the 
Grand Army, now at no great distance, could have been rallied, had 
Napoleon been present to direct the movement. But Murat, 
personally the bravest of the brave, had little authority or strength 
of character ; and some Cossacks having made their appearance, he 
gave orders for the evacuation of Wilna, and left the place without 
further reflection. The wrecks of the army, still, perhaps, 20,000 
strong, rushed out of the town on the 12th of December; and in a 
few days, having once more borne the cruel attacks of cold and want, 
and left masses of victims behind, they reached Kowno and were on 
the Niemen. Meanwhile Macdonald, Regnier, and Schwartzenberg, 
informed of the fate of the Grand Army, fell back hastily at all 
points, hardly pursued by the distant enemy ; and as their combined 
forces were still numerous, the French generals for a moment hoped 
that the Niemen would close the woeful retreat. This might have 
been the case had Napoleon been on the scene to control unwilling 
allies, to summon his reserves on the Oder and the Elbe, and to 
maintain, even in disaster, a bold attitude; but in his absence this 
was impossible; and events happened ere long which made a con- 
tinuance of the terrible flight necessary. The Prussian contingent 
under Macdonald became mutinous, and at last revolted ; Schwartzen- 
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berg, alleging that he had no orders, retired into Gallicia when he 
had crossed the Bug ; an insurrectionary movement began in Prussia, 
even in the towns occupied by the French garrisons; and the 
Russian armies, as they advanced from Wilna, found nothing to 
arrest their victorious progress. Abandoned and isolated in this 
manner, and surrounded by open or secret foes, Murat found himself 
altogether powerless, and, without attempting further resistance, 
left the remains of the army to fall back to the Vistula. From this 
time it is needless to follow the flight of the ruined invaders; suffice 
it to say that some thousands of starving, diseased, and worn-out 
men found refuge in Dantzic, Kénigsberg, and other places; and 
about the middle of January, some thousands more, in a state of 
utter misery and want, were rallied along the line from Thorn to 
Warsaw, having attained the river in bands and groups that streamed 
confusedly over the wastes of Poland. 

Such was the memorable campaign of 1812, and such the fate of 
the Grand Army which marched to Moscow from the west of Europe. 
History has never beheld a greater catastrophe; it can be only 
compared to the ruin of that host “over which the angel of the Lord 
breathed, and in the morning they were all corpses.” 410,000, 
men first crossed the Niemen, about 70,000 followed ; and of these it 
is supposed that less than 30,000 survived to serve again under the 
Imperial eagles, while the whole cavalry and artillery disappeared. 
Of this immense array considerably more than a half is believed to 
have perished ; about 100,000 prisoners were taken; the remainder 
was made up of runaways and stragglers who disbanded at different 
stages of the campaign. The causes of this terrific disaster, it may 
well be imagined, have been eagerly discussed, on account not only 
of its magnitude, but because it was the immediate prelude of the 
rapid fall of the First French Empire. The notion that it was all the 
result of the cold, put forward by Napoleon’s partisans, may be dis- 
missed without a second thought; the cold, doubtless, had marked 
effects, but the Russians were exposed to it as well as the French, and 
it was quite a subordinate agent of destruction. The unexpected 
burning of Moscow indirectly had important results in exasperating 
the Russians and prolonging the war, which, but for that event, 
might have come to an end after the desperate struggle of Borodino ; 
but it is a mistake to imagine that it deprived Napoleon of winter- 
quarters and forced him to retreat, for the fire left supplies and shelter 
enough had he ventured to continue at Moscowtill spring. Nor 
is it enough to say that the want of food during the retreat accounts 
for the whole calamity, for, in the first place, this deficiency was one 
of the consequences of the general cause to which the disaster 
should be ascribed; and, in the second place, the dissolution of 
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the army was not prevented by the magazines at Smolensko, Orscha, 
Wilna, and other places. It is also idle to attribute the cause to a 
sudden failure of Napoleon’s powers, to say that the general who, 
two years afterwards, conducted an immortal campaign in France was 
struck prematurely with decrepitude, and was not fit to lead the 
Grand Army. Taught by the event, we can, no doubt, see that the 
Emperor committed several mistakes: apart from the extravagance 
of the enterprise itself, he probably delayed too long at Wilna; he 
perhaps miscalculated in his attempt to surround Bagration ; he may 
have been too careful of his Guard at Borodino; he ought possibly 
to have persisted in making for Kalouga after Malo Jaroslawetz ; 
he divided his army unwisely after leaving Smolensko ; he may not 
have displayed in adverse fortune the tenacious constancy of 
Frederick or Wellington. Independently, too, of errors like these, 
he unquestionably more than once disregarded ;plain military rules 
for political objects, conduct not uncommon but often fatal; and 
evidently he ought not to have advanced to Moscow, or to have 
lingered there in the vain hope that the Czar would sign a humiliat- 
ing peace, or yet to have abandoned his army from a notion that he 
was required at home. All this is true; but, on the other hand, 
Napoleon’s abilities as a commander shine out conspicuously in this 
campaign, though the quality of his army and the nature of the 
theatre make his operations appear wanting in the brilliancy and 
precision of former years. Still in the project of the advance to the 
Niemen, in the march to envelope Barclay in his camp, in the lateral 
movement to Smolensko, in the arrangements before the day of 
Borodino, and in the skill with which he plucked safety out of danger 
on the banks of the Beresina, we see clearly the powers of the 
Emperor ; and it is wholly untrue that, in 1812, his faculties were, 
so to speak, eclipsed. 

What, then, were the causes of the failure of the campaign and of the 
utter ruin of theGrand Army? In the first place, the invading host 
was largely composed of raw conscripts and of hostile and unwilling 
allies ; and these elements of weakness from the outset led to delay, 
confusion, loss, and disorder. A few weeks after the Niemen had been 
crossed, 150,000 men had disappeared, in consequence, partly, of wilful 
desertion ; from the very beginning Napoleon’s operations were impeded 
by the quality of many of his troops; and when the hour of trial and 
suffering came, the army was without cohesion and discipline. Not 
to speak of the value of a less cumbrous instrument, it may be safely 
said that 250,000 of the soldiers who fought at Jena and Austerlitz, 
were a more powerful military force than the 423,000 who passed the 
Niemen ; and possibly, had he commanded such men, Napoleon might 
have separated Barclay from Bagration, might have beaten the 
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Russian generals in detail before they could have made good their 
retreat, might thus have avoided the march to Moscow, and might 
have succeeded in an enterprise which, in that event, would have been 
admired as the most wonderful of military triumphs. Still the main 
cause of the great catastrophe is to be sought in the nature of the 
expedition itself, and in the character of Napoleon’s operations. As 
we have often endeavoured to point out, the Napoleonic system of daring 
invasions, of rapidly entering an enemy’s territories, and destroying 
his armies in pitched battles, with forces comparatively ill supplied, 
and, in the main, living on what they could find, had astonishing 
results in open countries, with good communications, and ample 
resources, and against generals who risked decisive encounters ; but 
it was calculated to fail when opposed by the obstacle of distance in a 
theatre ill suited to manceuvres and naturally sterile, and by com- 
manders who knew how to retreat; and as these were the conditions 
of the campaign of 1812, it almost inevitably ended in disasters. No 
doubt Napolecn before attacking Russia accumulated supplies of all 
kinds, put together an immense amount of stores which his troops 
carried, and even provided vast magazines in his line of march; but, 
nevertheless, he adhered to his general method; he pressed forward 
into the depths of the Empire, his soldiers subsisting to a great extent 
on what they could chance to obtain; he was drawn on to Moscow in 
the delusive hope that one decisive battle would end the war ; and the 
result was that he was gradually led into a position of insurmountable 
danger, that his army previously extremely weakened, was consumed 
by privations of every description, and ultimately became a mere wreck, 
and that the Russians were at last able to overwhelm the invaders 
with comparative ease. That this was the paramount cause of his 
complete ruin is evident from the fact, that had he operated in a more 
cautious and methodical way, had he advanced, extending and securing 
his base, and providing fully for the needs of his troops, he could nct 
have met such awful reverses; and this is so clear that able writers 
have insisted that had he procured the means of guarding his communi- 
cations and collecting supplies which a number of railway lines afford, 
he might with impunity have marched to Moscow. It should be 
observed, too, that the only precautions he took against the perils 
beforesaid, proved ultimately sources of discomfiture ; the impedimenta 
of his army were almost useless when he advanced into the interior of 
Russia; but they clogged greatly his first movements, which, if he 
had been without them, might have been decisive. 

The great cause, therefore, of the ruin of Napoleon was that his 
enterprise was beyond his powers, and baffled his means and his use 
of them. Intoxicated by ambition and continual success, he applied 
his favourite system of war to a state of things incompatible with it ; 
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and operations which in Germany or Italy would probably have been 
crowned with success, in Russia terminated in complete disaster. 
For the military student this is the real moral of the catastrophe ; it is 
also the true reason why Napoleon’s genius, at issue as it was with 
the very order and nature of things, seems inferior to itself in this 
campaign. Yet if the result of the war of 1812 should be ascribed 
to one main cause, full justice also requires to be done to the ability 
of part of the defence, and to the heroism of the Russian soldiers and 
people. The Russian commanders made several mistakes: they were 
at first imprudently thrown forward and placed in a very critical 
position ; the project of retiring to the camp of Drissa was obviously 
opposed to common-sense ; in a strictly military point of view, perhaps, 
it would have been better not to have risked a battle during the whole 
of Napoleon’s advance ; and the offensive operations during the retreat, 
especially at the passage of the Beresina, were marked by timidity 
and even weakness. But, though in this he certainly borrowed from 
Wellington, Barclay de Tolly’s scheme of a retrograde movement 
that would lure Napoleon into the heart of Russia was characterised 
by profound ability, and so was his march from Drissa to Witepsk, 
his evacuation of Smolensko, and subsequent retreat ; while Kutusoff’s 
manceuvres after Borodino, and his plan of harassing the flanks of the 
French, were remarkable for prudence and wisdom. The great im- 
portance of these combinations will be evident if we simply consider 
how different might the result have been had Barclay, like Mack, 
allowed himself to be surrounded by his foe at Drissa, had he 
hesitated in retiring on Witepsk and effecting his junction with 
Bagration, had he listened to the counsels of rash courage and pre- 
maturely offered Napoleon battle; or, again, had Kutusoff left open 
to the Grand Army the way to Kalouga, and not aimed at its com- 
munications while it was still at Moscow. But for the movements of 
the Russian commanders Napoleon might have achieved success at 
the beginning which would have made the Czar yield ; but for them, too, 
at the close of the campaign he might have saved a considerable part 
of his army ; and this is a sufficient commentary on the strategy of 
the defence, though it was not original and was far from faultless. The 
perseverance, too, and stern endurance of the Russian army was 
above praise; and how great was the patriotism of the nation which 
could deliberately destroy its own cities in order to harass the 
invaders, and which the conflagration of Moscow could only animate 
to redoubled efforts! In fact, the secret of Napoleon’s success had 
been penetrated by his opponents, and the means of baffling him 
found out; the moral forces in the European struggle, at first on his 
side, were now against him; and to these causes alone we may in 
some measure ascribe the result of the campaign of 1812. 
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Che Freres. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER, AvrHor or ‘Tae Woorne 0's,’ 


Cuarter XXVII. 


Tue coffee-party was to be at four, and at three Gertrud and Frieda 
began to dress, somewhat to the surprise of Grace, whose only 
experience of such entertainments was in London during her brief 
period of favour with Lady Elton, and there ladies came in their 
ordinary afternoon toilettes. 

This was a much more serious undertaking. First, a careful 
demi-toilette must be provided; then the hair must be elaborately 
dressed, for no hat or bonnet can with propriety be worn at a 
Kaffee. 

Mrs. Frere had hoped to be saved the trouble of changing her 
headgear, but both Gertrud and Frieda assured her it was impossible 
to appear, save in a highly decorative cap. 

“ But, liebe Cousine! you can put on a head-handkerchief (Kopf- 
tuch); it is warmer than a bonnet,” said Gertrud, as they stood 
ready to depart. 

The colonel’s house was just outside the town, and stood in a large 
garden, duly guarded by a sentinel. Here was gathered all the 
female rank and fashion of Zittau, for no masculine element is per- 
mitted to disturb the exclusiveness of the institution. 

The door was opened by a military-looking man-servant, and the 
ladies disrobed in a wide vestibule, a looking-glass against the wall 
affording means of rectification. 

Two handsome rooms, solidly and somewhat gloomily furnished, 
were thrown open, but the absence of graceful litter, the small 
elegances indicative of the inhabitants’ tastes and occupations, gave 
them a barren aspect, the fags characteristic of German drawing- 
rooms. They were already full when Mrs. Frere and her three 
young ladies entered, and the Frau Oberst came forward with a polite 
and profound curtsey to receive them. 

“Pray, madame, be seated!” 

She waved Mrs. Frere to the seat of honour on the sofa, addressing 
her in French. 

“You know the Frau Birgermeisterin and Frau Gerichtsamtmann 
Reinhardt, and these ladies, but allow me to introduce you to Frau 
Ober Forster Werner, and the Frau Oberzoll Inspectorin, who have 
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not had the pleasure of meeting you; also Frau Richter, my good 
friend,” &c. &c. 

All these ladies rose and curtseyed with much respect and form- 
ality. Most of them were exceedingly stout, with vast waists, round 
which they wore chains of silver, or thick silk cords, to hold their 
fans or hook up their dresses, and had broad, good-natured faces, 
wonderfully pale and puckered. Preaching and tax-collecting seemed 
the least flourishing occupations, as their female representatives were 
long, lean, and bony to an excessive degree. Black silk and embroi- 
dered cashmere dresses predominated, with a good deal of fine Saxon 
lace. 

Meantime, while Mrs. Frere was exchanging smiles and compli- 
ments with those ladies who spoke French, or possessed a smatter- 
ing of English, Fraulein Berta and Fraulein Marie von Ahlefeld, 
the colonel’s daughters, took possession of Grace and her cousins— 

Leading them across the first salon, Grace curtseying at nearly 
every other step, on being presented to “gracious” lady representa- 
tives of nearly every branch of civil and military service in 
Zittau, till they reached the inner room, where all the Fraulein were 
assembled, and a great clatter of many tongues moved the air. More 
introductions, curtseys, smiles, and compliments. 

Gertrud and Frieda went among the groups, and were soon 
seated in the neighbourhoods most agreeable to them—Fraulein 
von Ahlefeld finding a place for her English guest close to the 
curtain which draped the doorway, beside a pretty, blue-eyed, fair- 
haired girl of the ideal Saxon type, whom she introduced as her 
dearest friend, Fraulein Lisabeth Giitcher, who spoke English like 
an angel—a description which called forth many smiling disclaimers 
and remonstrances. The fair Saxon, however, with the readiness to 
seize an opportunity of speaking a foreign tongue usual to Germans, 
addressed Grace in English; and with the help of mistakes and 
corrections, they were soon at home with each other. 

The company being assembled, servants brought in trays laden 
with cups of coffee, each crowned with a snowy lump of whipped 
cream, and great, round, thin cakes, each on a china stand, which just 
fitted it—deadly sweet, though light and rich, each supplied with a 
sort of silver perforated knife, like a small fish-slice, wherewith to 
serve the cake ; and besides these, there were silver baskets full of 
every description of sweet biscuit. From this moment till they left, 
a succession of cakes, coffee, ice, wafers, mixed sweet biscuit, red and 
white wine, chocolate, bonbons, goodies of every description, were 
perpetually being handed round, till Grace felt positively sick with 
the mere attempt to taste a tithe of the dainties pressed upon her. 
The conversation meantime hung fire lamentably, and scarce rose 
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a green barége dress and red bows, sat down by Grace’s new acquaint- 
ance, who, according to the excellent rule of German good manners, 
immediately introduced the stranger; but the influence of common 
topics and interests was too strong—both girls were soon absorbed in 
chatter so rapid that Grace could only understand an occasional word. 
As she sat thus somewhat isolated, her ear was caught by the name of 
Falkenberg, pronounced very distinctly by a strong elderly voice (there 
are periods for the voice) at the other side of the curtain beside her, 
and feeling it impossible to change her seat in that crowd of strangers, 
when there was no vacant place near either Gertrud or Frieda, she 
was almost compelled to hear the greater part of what followed. 

“Ach, meine Liebe! he is quite good and steady now. His debts 
are paid, All he has to do is to choosea rich wife, and they say that 
Grafin Schonberg will ” said another speaker. 

“Ach, Gott! not so,” interrupted the first. “He has paid some 
portion of his gambling debts; and in consequence of his remarkable 
conduct in the war, the king pardoned that dreadful affair with the 
Frau Baronin von Putska, and allowed him to change his regiment.” 

“Tt was in truth an unfortunate affair. Her religion, too, was a 
sad obstacle. Had they been Protestants, Herr von Putska and she 
might have arranged a divorce, and she might have married Falken- 
berg; but the Catholics are such bigots.” 

“Ach! can you believe such a Geschichte (history)? Think you 
Falkenberg would have married a woman without money, and lose his 
career? It would have been impossible.” 

“T suppose so. But, lieber Gott! the woman pays dear for her 
folly. They say she is ina convent near Warsaw, separated from 
her children—for Catholics will sacrifice anything to avoid a 
scandal.” 

“Ach, Himmel! and he is as much sought as ever—as much with 
the exzellent family at Dalbersdorf.” 

“ But ” (a long-drawn Aber) “ what cana family of that kind know 
away from the talk of towns? (And, meine Liebe, what fearful 
gossips the Zittauers are—fearful! too—too dreadful!) They are 
near kinsfolk too; no one will speak to them. And the eldest, 
Fraulein Gertrud—they say he will marry her.” 

“Ach, meine Liebe, by no means. This stranger family, the good 
Graf's cousins or nieces—there will he find his Braut (bride). It is 

a distinguished family and wealthy, but compelled through political 
offences to leave their country. So a marriage with a well-born 
German will be excellent for the Fraulein Tochter.” 

“No, no, dear lady ; a thousand times no. The young Fraulein 


favours the Gelehrten. She is half a man, like these English 
VoL. LXII, 8 








above the level of question and answer. Presently a plump damsel, in 
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Madchen ; and they say she has eyes and ears only for Herr Dr. 
Sturm.” 

Here a third person evidently added herself to the speakers, and 
from the confusion of tongues which ensued, Grace could gather 
nothing distinct. Then, to her relief, Gertrud came across the room 
to introduce her to some other young lady friends, and she escaped 
from her corner, the terrible revelations of the unseen speakers still 
ringing in her ears. 

Mrs. Frere, during this time, found herself the object of much 
interest, not to say curiosity. 

“You will find it dull in our little Zittau,” said the Frau Biirger- 
meisterin, as she stirred up the cream into her coffee. “After the 
splendours of a great city, our simple life must seem too homely.” 

“ By no means, madame. Zittau appears a charming residence to 
me. I was only a short time in London.” 

“ And madame has only the one charming daughter and the little 
maiden? My young cousin has the pleasure to go to the same school 
with her.” 

“Yes ; I have no other daughters, but I have a son in England.” 

“Indeed! And is he at school ?” asked the Frau Gerichts-Director. 

“Or in the army ?” added Frau Ober Forsterin. 

“Or is he a learned professor?” pursued Frau Oberzoll 
Inspectorin. 

“ Ach, bewahr!” cried Frau Biirgermeisterin, “ madame is far too 
young to have a professor son. What are you thinking of?” 

“ My boy is not yet twenty,” said Mrs. Frere. 

“Certainly, gewiss!” cried the Frau Biirgermeisterin. “Then 
what will you make of him, madame, when he has finished his 
course ?” 

“TI think he will adopt a literary career. At present he is in a 
great house of business.” 

“Maison de Commerce,” repeated the ladies to each other. Then 
rapidly adding in German, “Impossible!” “Strange!” “It cannot 
be—a Kaufmann!” (literally “a seller ””—it may be of bales, boxes, 
and ships’ cargoes; it may be of metres, litres, or kilogrammes). 
“The son of so elegant a lady—a lady of quite a courtly appear- 
ance,” «&e. 

“ But, meine Damen,” said the Frau Postmeisterin, “a Kaufmann 
in England is not the same as here. There they rank according to 
their wealth—the richest is a duke. The English merchants are like 
those of Hamburg.” 

* Ach, du lieber Himmel!” shrieked the Frau Birgermeisterin, 
“what matters it? A merchant can never rank with the military, 
or the Spitzen-Behérde, or the Gutsbesitzer. I thought Herr Graf 
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Costello was of a great English family. Indeed, he has a princely 
appearance,” she added, with the aristocratic prejudice natural to a 
lady whose father, from a very humble beginning, had developed into 
a wealthy Fabricant. 

“Hush!” whispered the Frau Gerichtsamtdirector. “The lady 
will wonder what we are speaking of! And how old is mademoiselle 
your daughter?” she asked politely, addressing Mrs. Frere. 

This conversation was of course varied by flying visits from the 
hostess, whenever the cakes, and coffee, and ices, the “ Nusstorte,” 
and wine were being handed round. “ Bitte, bitte, meine Damen!” 
you eat nothing. I fear there is nothing to tempt you.” 

But even gossip garnished with sweets cannot last for ever; and 
about six, symptoms of separation began to show themselves. 

The Frau Baronin von Heidenreich lived at some distance, and 
with three very tall, gaunt daughters, was the first to take leave, the 
young ladies curtseying low and kissing Frau Oberst’s hand. Others 
soon followed, and Mrs. Frere, availing herself of the movement, 
approached Frieda and asked if they might leave. 

Then Gertrud and Grace had to be disentangled from the room full 
of Fraulein; but at last, much to Grace’s relief, all was over, and 
they were once more in the keen, still air. 

“Well, my Gracechen, and what do you think of a ‘Kaffee 
Klatsch’?” asked Frieda, slipping her arm into Grace’s, 

Grace was not disposed to talk, so she let Frieda run on unchecked 
while she revolved in her own mind the history she had overheard. 
Those words, “The woman pays dear for her folly,” still sounded 
in her ears. Her quick fancy sketched a vivid picture of a beautiful 
woman wearing out the remainder of a ruined life in silence and 
solitude, having forfeited a mother’s right to the presence, the love, 
the knowledge of her own children! he idea was terrible. Could a 
woman live under such a ban and keep her senses? Could it be 
possible that Falkenberg—so bright and pleasant—so almost inno- 
cently playful with Mabel—so like a son and a brother in their 
simple home—had played a guilty part in such a tragedy as this? 
She had always been dimly conscious of a certain distrust—a vague 
— when with him; but of late it had nearly died away 

ow—— 

But probably those horrid old women had exaggerated. How could 
she find out the truth? She could not ask—she could never repeat 
what she had heard; it was such a horrible story! True, her large 
experience in novel-reading supplied many parallel cases, but then 
they were in books; and young readers rarely realise that such 
things occur now and then in life. Grace felt strangely moved; 
her heart sank within her. What was Max Frere’s fickleness 
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and neglect compared to such faithlessness as Falkenberg’s to 
a woman, who, whatever she might be, had forfeited all for 
him? 

“So you see, my Gracechen, the Biirgermeister is sure to give a 
ball in January; he always does; and their parties are capital!” 
Frieda was saying, when Grace, with an effort, forced herself back to 
every-day topics. 

“Yes; I am sure they are charming!” returned Grace mechani- 
cally. “And my uncle, will he go?” 

“No; he rarely goes out in the evening. But Grace, have you 
seen Otto Sturm lately ?” 

“Yes; he was skating with me yesterday, and he sups with us to- 
night. I wish you had seen how he brightened up when my mother 
asked him!” 

“ Did he know I—I mean we—were coming, thou sweetest one?” 

“Yes, of course; that was why we asked him. We scarce ever 
ask any one.” 

“ Well, your little Paulina has lit up every room! How tempting 
and homelike the old house looks!” cried Frieda, as they approached 
under the snow-laden trees. 

“T only hope she has done as I desired her about laying the table,” 
said Grace; “between my bad German and my inexperience, I fear I 
am an indifferent Hausfrau.” 

The salon, with its bright lamp and gay table-covers, its books, 
photograph-stands, open piano, and Mrs. Frere’s work-basket over- 
flowing with many-coloured wools, seemed to welcome them cheerily. 
Mab, too, had donned a pretty, grey summer frock and coaxed Paulina 
to do her fair hair in two long plaits, after which friendly assistance 
they quarrelled—I regret to say—over the task of setting the table, 
as Paulina refused to permit Mabel any share of the work. 

“She is an odious, disagreeable thing,” said Mab, with her usual 
candour and decision. ‘And just you look, Grace, what a muddle 
she has made of it!—a pile of spoons here, a heap of forks there. 
No room for the plates, she has put the dishes so near the edge. 
She knows nothing!” 

“Tt looks rather funny,” said Grace, glad to turn her thoughts to 
domestic matters ; “but I am afraid you speak rudely to Paulina, 
and that makes her cross. Come, you may help Frieda and me.” 

So saying, she began to array the supper-table in English fashion, 
Frieda and Mab assisting—all three enjoying their work—while 
Paulina was free to concentrate her energies on the preparation of 
Backhuhn (fried fowl with mushrooms—a Bohemian dish of decided 
merit). 

When all was ready, they left the double-doors open that the 
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warmth of the salon might penetrate into the dining-room, thus 
permitting a pleasant peep of the supper-table, with its snow-white 
cloth, shining glass and silver, and centre-group of plants. 

“Do you not think Grace has learned much management since she 
came to us?” asked Gertrud, who had rearranged her toilette with 
some care. Both sisters were arrayed in ruby French merino, much 
trimmed with velvet of the same colour, and bows of pale blue at the 
throat and in their hair. 

“Yes, she really does wonders; and she knew little or nothing 
when she left England,” replied Mrs. Frere, to whom the question 
had been addressed. 

“ And can she manage, as she intended, on sixteen thalers a week ? 
It is really quite enough, only your ways are so different.” 

“T imagine she does. She has not mentioned the house accounts 
to me for some time.” 

“Tt is no doubt a help to have the good Dalbersdorf milk and 
butter at market price; and Mamsell desired me to tell you that we 
kill a pig next week, and will you please say what Schweinfleisch or 
Wurst you would like?” 

Mrs. Frere’s answer was stopped by the entrance of Dr. Strum. 
He had made a careful toilette ; his neat tie, and hair brushed back 
behind his ears, all showed an unusual amount of attention to 
personal appearance. 

“T fear I am somewhat early,” he said, bowing low over the hand 
Mrs. Frere extended to him, while his pale cheek flushed a little. 
“But it is always agreeable to be with Mrs. Frere; and I have, 
moreover, to make the excuses of my mother, who is too much over- 
whelmed with her Christmas preparations to leave the house.” 

“Tam very sorry,” said Mrs. Frere. “She ought to have come, 
were it only to rest for a couple of hours.” 

“Fraulein Gertrud, Fraulein Frieda,” continued the doctor, “ you 
are, I hope, well? It seems a long age since I have seen you.” After 
greeting Grace cordially, he took a seat between Frieda and Mrs. Frere, 
turning occasionally when speaking to her to look at the former 
with such an expression of serene happiness, that Grace thought every 
one who observed him for a moment must perceive the secret of his 
joy; while Frieda blushed and smiled under his honest loving glance, 
till her cousin felt indignant at this display of feeling without the 
smallest attempt at self-control. 

The conversation turned on the coffee-party of that afternoon, and 
Grace asked if Frieda knew who the two ladies were who sat near her 
(Grace) by the doorway. 

. —o you were talking with Friulein Giitcher?” 

“ Yes,” 
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“T am not quite sure. One was, I think, Frau Walter; the 
other is a stranger from Dresden, staying, I think, with the Frau 
Oberst.” 

“Oh, that Frau Walter is too dreadful: she is the greatest gossip 
in Zittau, and always has the worst stories of every one,” cried Gertrud. 

This was a crumb of comfort to Grace, and it had hardly been 
caught when little Paulina opened with a beaming aspect and said : 

“Herr Graf, meine gniidige Frau, and Herr Baron,” when, to the 
amazement of every one, Count Costello’s tall, stately figure appeared 
in the doorway—for every one knew he seldom left Dalbersdorf of 
an evening in winter—and close behind came Falkenberg. 

“My dear uncle!” cried Mrs. Frere and Grace together. 

“ Ach Gott, der Grossvater!” exclaimed his granddaughters, with 
one voice. 

“This is indeed a pleasure!” said Grace, embracing him warmly, 
while Mrs. Frere drew forward her own arm-chair, and all crowded 
round him, 

“Why, it is a treat to come among such a bevy of beauties!” said 
the gallant veteran, having kissed them all round and settled himself 
in his chair. “And your salon, niece, has borrowed something of 
your own charm.” 


“But to what do we owe the pleasure of seeing you, dear uncle?” 


“Yes,” echoed Frida, “ how is it you are here, Gross-papa ? ” 

“ Ah, you have to thank me,” said Falkenberg, who had kept in 
the background, furtively watching Grace; “and nobody takes any 
notice of me. Miss Grace has not even spoken one word.” 

“TI beg your pardon,” said Grace, laughing to hide the change 
in her tone, which was perceptible to herself; “I was too much 
surprised to notice any one. Thank you very much for bringing the 


? 


count to us.” She spoke without moving from her place, and 
Falkenberg consequently did not offer his hand. 

“ After you started this morning,” said the count, “ Falkenberg 
made his appearance, and insisted on my riding over with him 
to Burchardtswald ; then I went to dine at the Casino—so I am here, 
and shall return with the girls. My Fraw Tochter was quite 
alarmed at such an outbreak on the old soldier's part. Ha! Ha! 
Ha!” the count laughed triumphantly at the notion of his 
daughter's discomfiture. “ However, I have enjoyed my day.” 

“‘ Please come to table,” said Paulina. 

The count offered his arm to Mrs. Frere, Falkenberg to Gertrud, 
and Sturm brought up the rear with Frieda, and Grace. 

“ Ah,” said the count, as he glanced approvingly at the chief 
dish, “ Backhuhn! that is good. I have not tasted Backhuhn for 
some time—and mushrooms—good ! ” 
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The supper proceeded merrily, Grace and Frieda doing a good deal 
of the waiting, Sturm and Falkenberg occasionally assisting. 

“Thank you, me darling,” said the count, as Grace bent over him 
to place a fresh roll by his plate. “Faith! it transports me back 
nearly fifty years to look at you to-night, though you are pale. What’s 
the matter, Grace ?” 

“Nothing, dear uncle,” she returned, blushing vividly, for every 
eye turned upon her at this observation, and she hastened back 
to her place, which was between Sturm and Falkenberg, at the 
foot of the table. The latter, glancing up at her round pliant figure, 
in its simple dress of close-fitting black silk, buttoned from throat 
to feet, with a frill and cravat of rich old lace, said, smiling: 

“ Miss Grace is a very deceptive young lady. The roses come and 
go so quickly in her cheeks that a stranger might think her very 
shy—timid—bashful—which is it? But no! she is firm, and 
self-reliant, and proud—very proud. Is it not so, Herr General?” 

“TI tell you what it is, Falkenberg, my boy; you have a fair 
general idea of the sex, but I don’t think you understand an Irish 
girl like my Grace.” 

“Do I not?” said Falkenberg, turning a significant look on 
Grace. “I think I ought.” 

“And I think, Wolff, you are very rude to insinuate that my 
cousin is bold,” said Gertrud, with a simper of superiority. 

“But I said no such thing. What I do say is, that for all 
the sweet home-staying virtues of a real German maiden, there 
is no better type than my fair cousin Gertrud.” 

“And am not I home-staying, too?” asked Frieda, in an injured 
tone. 

“To be sure ; dare any one deny it?” said Falkenberg soothingly. 

“Fraulein Frieda is formed to be the light and joy of the home 
she stays in,” murmured Herr Doctor, in a low tone, unnoticed 
by any one save Frieda and Grace, while Falkenberg rather noisily 
drank Gertrud’s health. 

“Well said,” thought Grace to herself. “How well he says most 
things!” and she silently wondered that intellectual refinement 
could co-exist with manners somewhat primitive in some directions, 
for even as he spoke, he unhesitatingly rested his knife, all dripping 
with gravy, on the table-cloth while sending his plate for a supply 
of Backhuhn, and then thrust it into the salt; nor did any doubt 
seem to cross his mind at a later period as to the propriety of using 
his toothpick: unimportant trifles perhaps, yet Grace thought how 
intolerable in a husband! When she again attended to what was 
going on, the count was concluding a panegyric on the beauty and 
virtue of his countrywomen. 
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“Not but there are angels by the dozen to be found in Saxony 
and Austria; but, for dash and fun, and the salt of pleasant devilry 
to keep the blood warm in your veins while all goes well, and 
love and tenderness to heal your wounds and soothe your bruises 
when you’ve been battered in the battle of life, there are few can 
equal an Irish girl. Your health, my dear niece; and yours too, 
my jewel!” 

“T am quite sure of the devilry,” said Falkenberg, laughing 
and glancing at Grace, as she held out her glass to touch her 
grand-uncle’s ; “and of course, that carries conviction as to the 
rest of the assertion!” but Grace did not meet his eyes. 

“T should think, my dear uncle,” said Mrs. Frere, “that you knew 
little of your countrywomen—you left home so early.” 

“ Fifty-four years ago,” returned the veteran. ‘But, my dear, I 
have known Irish women out of Ireland! To be sure, fifty years ago 
every woman was sweeter and fairer, the sun shone brighter; ach, 
Himmel! joy was more joyous, and grief more keen.” 

“Ts it, then, so long, Herr Graf, since you left your country ?” 
asked Dr. Sturm. 

“Ay! I have seen the map of Europe twice changed during 
the time, and not much good come of it.” 

“You should dictate your memoirs to Frieda and to me,” said 
Grace; “I long to write, and your recollections would be historical.” 

“T have seen a good deal, certainly,” returned the count, with 
some pride, while Mrs. Frere filled his glass; “but I tell you that, 
while most things seem to grow smaller in my sight, the enormous 
size of modern armies fills me with astonishment.” 

“And sorrow,” put in Sturm: “such cruel waste of the most 
precious material the world holds—human life.” 

“Tt is not wasted,” said Falkenberg sharply ; “wars do not often 
occur, and the military death-rate is not higher than civil.” 

“Ah, Herr Baron, you wilfully misunderstand me,” cried Sturm. 
“Tt is not of the waste of physical life I speak, but of careers inter- 
rupted—studies broken off at their most critical period, families 
deprived of their most effectual helpers; of the country turned 
into a vast barrack, of industry paralysed.” 

“Liebe Herr Doctor!” returned Falkenberg, and there was a 
touch of scorn in his tone. ‘The men who come into our ranks are 
too young to have family duties, or ought not to have them; and as 
the obligation is universal, the breaking-off of studies, or careers, 
puts them at no disadvantage, while the discipline of the soldier 
teaches them order, punctuality, obedience, self-respect a 

“ Not self-respect! A system that reduces them to machines, and 
stamps out individuality, cannot develop self-respect.” 
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“ Faith, every man is the better for being drilled,” said the count ; 
whereupon Falkenberg remarked on the philanthropic enthusiasm of 
uninstructed civilians, with a thinly veiled sneer. 

Dr. Sturm replied with perfect temper, but much earnestness, and 
the argument, begun in English, raged for some minutes in German. 
Grace gathered enough to understand that Otto Sturm was an advanced 
Liberal and was of opinion that the peace of Europe would be safer 
in the hands of strictly representative governments than in those 
of autocrats, who could put the terrible machinery of war in motion 
from insufficient motives, or for reasons apart from the real interests 
of the people. Moreover, she observed that he was always calm with 
the strength of conviction, whereas Falkenberg spoke with repressed 
irritation and angry contempt, as if he would fain crush all assertion 
of right by his inferiors under his military heel. The count’s views 
did not come out very clearly, his old-soldier prejudices inclining to 
universal enrolment—his kindly nature to give all a chance of 
improving their condition. 

Frieda looked a little anxious as Falkenberg’s face assumed a 
harder and more sneering expression, noticing which, Grace, pre- 
suming on her supposed ignorance of the turn the conversation had 
taken, suggested that, as every one seemed to have finished supper, 
they might go into the next room, and perhaps Frieda would play 
to them; whereupon they all rose from table and adjourned to the 
salon. Frieda sat down willingly enough to the piano and began a 
long fantasia, while Dr. Sturm, listening attentively, stood beside her 
to turn over the leaves. Grace, meantime, drew a low seat between 
the piano and the sofa, which stood somewhat back from where Gertrud 
had placed herself. After looking first at a few photographs, and 
then over Frieda’s shoulder at her music, Falkenberg threw himself 
in a half-reclining posture on the sofa, his head coming close to 
Grace’s ear. Presently, as the music grew louder, he said, quietly : 

“Something has displeased or distressed you to-day: you have 
hardly spoken, you have hardly eaten; and I imagine, perhaps 
groundlessly, that I am out of favour.” 

“Qh no! nothing has gone wrong, and you have done nothing to 
displease me,” returned Grace. 

There was a pause, and then Falkenberg, again subduing his tone, 
said : 

“You have a most expressive voice ; did no one ever tell you so? 
Whatever words your lips may form, your voice tells the truth; and 
you have had some shock, some mental blow to-day. I have learned 
to know you well, since the day you risked so much to help me.” 

“De grace, Herr von Falkenberg! You know quite well that I 
risked nothing ; do not mention it any more.” 
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“ And will you not tell me what has distressed you?” said Falken- 
berg, after an instant’s pause, as if he waited for her to speak. 

“T have felt home-sick of late,” returned Grace quickly ; “the 
season brings with it memories, and though I like Zittau, and my 
cousins, and every one, there are hours when I long—oh, unspeakably 
—for my old home—my old life.” 

Her voice trembled slightly, her lip quivered as she spoke with 
pathetic earnestness, for her heart swelled with the thought of that 
far-away time, nearly a year ago, when the world was unknown 
and unfeared; and treachery, falsehood, harshness, were mere stage 
effects, conjured up by clever writers to give force and interest to 
their dramatic pictures. Something in her voice and downcast look 
stirred Falkenberg’s heart, or circulating system; and lowering 
his voice to a whisper, full of almost passionate tenderness, he 
whispered : 


“Meine liebe Grace! you will tell me to morrow, when we skate 
together ? ” 

“T shall not,” returned Grace shortly, suddenly throwing off the 
softness and depression which had crept over her; “ you are the last 
man I should tell anything to.” 

“ Ach, so!” exclaimed Falkenberg, greatly startled, a long-drawn 
“so; ” “ then I am in disgrace!” 

When the little party broke up, Frieda, on pretence of looking at 
Mab asleep, stole first into Mrs. Frere’s and then into Grace’s 
room. 

“ Ach, du Liebling!” she said, twining her arm round her cousin’s 
waist, “was it not wunderschin (admirable) ?” 

“What?” asked Grace. 

“Oh, the argument at supper: Otto’s eloquence, his logic, his 
infinite superiority. Wolff is not at all equal to him. He loses his 
temper, he cannot reason ; heis not noble!” 

“Herr von Falkenberg is no savant,” said Grace coldly ; “ he is 
just a fighting-man with a few accomplishments. But Frieda, do 
you know anything of his history? Why did he charge into this 
regiment ?” 

“T scarcely know. He was unsteady, and gambled, and got into 
debt, and then he was mixed up in some unpleasant affair in Dresden ; 
I never was told exactly what, but there was a lady in it. Why do 
you ask, dear Grace? Do you interest yourself in Wolff?” 

“No; certainly not as you mean. Yet he does interest me, though 
he is ever so far below your Otto.” 

“* My Otto, beloved Grace! Why do you call him thus?” 

“Because I am sure he is.” 
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Cuapter XXVIII. 


Curistmas, which at Dungar had been principally a time of religious 
observance—of charitable and family gifts, and some extra eating— 
was the most important festival of the year at Dalbersdorf; nay, 
more, the crowning-point to which months of preparation were 
devoted. Herrschaft, gesunde Leute, Dienstmddchen, high and low 
looked to its rewards as the ultimate aim of service and good conduct. 
Professors from remote cities and soldiers from distant barracks rush 
home for a few days, to taste once more the old family life—some 
with relish and enjoyment, some with weariness and disgust. 

Mab had been for days wild with anticipation respecting the 
Christmas-tree, which, although familiar enough in England nowa- 
days, was unknown in the “wild West.” Mamsell had favoured her 
with many descriptions, and hinted at a dazzling array of gifts spread 
on tables which was beyond the power of childish imagination to 
picture. But she little knew the fertility of Mab’s fancy. 

Grace often warned her not to expect too much, though she was 
quite aware of the fruitlessness of her words. 

To Mrs. Frere and Grace the season brought sad and tender 
thoughts of their old home and its beloved master. This frame of 
mind drew them more together than ever—Mrs. Frere drooping like 
a plant deprived of sunshine whenever her daughter was away; and 
Grace, out of the treasure of a boundlessly generous nature, always 
finding patience, tenderness, sympathy enough to satisfy her mother’s 
needs—no shadow of selfishness ever suggesting that she gave too 
much, or received too little. Nor did Mrs. Frere often transgress 
reasonable limits. If of slight build, her character was true, sweet, 
and childlike: a creature that could die for one she loved, but could 
neither endure silently nor dare to look danger in the face. Her 
spirits invariably flagged as the end of the quarter drew near, and 
rose again so soon as the fresh though expected supply of cash 
replenished the exhausted exchequer. She was rather reluctant to 
share the Dalbersdorf festivities; but neither the count nor Frau 
Alvsleben would hear of an excuse, and Grace was equally urgent : 
“You cannot be left alone, you know, mother dear ; if you do not go, 
neither can I,”—an argument which settled the matter. 

Christmas-eve was fine—that is, still and grey, but less cold than 
the days which had immediately preceded it; and Falkenberg, of 
whom they had not seen much since the visit of Gertrud and Frieda, 
had come in the previous evening, to offer his sleigh for the accom- 
modation of Mrs. Frere and her daughters. Mrs. Frere accepted very 
readily, for Falkenberg stood high in her good graces. 
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“ We shall take Ulrich with us, also,” he said. “I had a letter 
from him ; he starts to-night, and will beat up my quarters about 
five or six in the morning. There is an American entertainment at 
which he wishes to be present, and he will go from it to the 
train.” 

“T am glad of that!” cried Grace ; “ Ulrich is such a nice boy.” 

“ Boy!” repeated Falkenberg, laughing ; “he would not be much 
obliged to you for such an epithet.” 

“Well, I always feel as if he were a boy; I cannot believe he is 
nearly a year and a half older than I am.” 

“Is he? I suppose it is ungallant to say so, but I always imagine 
you older than I suppose you are. May I ask?” 

“Oh yes, certainly ; I shall be nineteen the 23rd of January.” 

“The 23rd of January,” repeated Falkenberg thoughtfully ; “you 
look——_”_ He paused. 

“Pray say no more,” returned Grace, laughing. 

The day then was grey and still, but Dalbersdorf had put on its 
brightest aspect. Everything capable of being scrubbed or polished 
had been rubbed up to the last degree. The smiling Marie, who 
seemed to have subjected her face to the same process, had on a 
snowy apron and cap, and came to greet them with effusion and many 
“ Achs!” “Gnadige Fraus,” and hand-kissing. 

Behind her Mamsell, also in her best: lace on her head-gear and 
apron, her Sunday black merino dress, and a lace handkerchief, the 
whole family following after from the dining-room to greet their 
guests. 

“Many happy Christmases to you, my dear,” cried the count, as 
Mab sprang into his arms, and was passed on from one to another, to 
receive a succession of embraces. 

“Ach! but you are welcome, my good cousin and friend,” said 
Frau Alvsleben, presenting both hands to Mrs. Frere kindly ; “and 
you too, meine liebe—liebe Grace! ” 

“Welcome to a Saxon Christmas,” said Gertrud. 

“ Dearest and best! I have been looking for you this hour,” cried 
Frieda. 

And amid the general kissing which ensued, Ulrich, who had done 
his first greeting in Zittau, quietly took his place among the house- 
hold, presenting himself for his share with such an easy, natural air 
that Grace found herself bestowing a similar salute upon him uncon- 
sciously, to the amusement of all, and the triumph of the young 
hussar. 

“Ach!” he exclaimed; “it is the sweetest! and all the sweeter 
for being almost stolen—eh, meine liebe Cousine? Falkenberg, you 
are no cousin. You must keep afar off—poor Wolff!” 
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Grace laughed good-humouredly. 

“T am glad you are pleased,” she said. “But I should say given 
kisses were sweeter.” 

“T too,” said Falkenberg carelessly; “nor can you deny me a 
nephew and cousin’s claim here.” 

So saying, he offered a polite kiss to Frau Alvsleben and her 
daughters. 

“Come with me,” whispered Frieda to Grace, “and take off your 
wraps in my room.” 

“ Yes ; come with us,” said Gertrud, who was gay and gracious. 

Frieda made a little furtive grimace to her cousin, for she did not 
particularly covet Gertrud’s company. She was always greedy of 
opportunities to pour out her doubts, hopes, and fears to the one 
confidante in whom she dared to trust. 

However, the three girls went upstairs together! Mab preferring 
Mamsell’s company and a visit to the pigs and poultry. 

“What shall I do with these?” asked Grace; “these” being 
sundry brown-paper parcels of various sizes. 

“Oh,” from Gertrud, “you must leave Frieda’s things with me, 
and mother’s, and Wolff’s; and the rest with Frieda.” 

“ Wolff's!” repeated Grace, dismayed ; “I never thought of him. 
Mab has worked him a note-book, but I—I did nothing.” 

“That is too bad!” cried Frieda. “I am sure he will be 
disappointed.” 

“T do not think he will mind,” said Grace. 

“T have worked him a new Jagdgiirtel (hunting-belt), wonder- 
fully beautiful (wunderschén),” returned Gertrud, with an air of 
importance; “and I have knit him three pairs of silk socks, and a 
Decke (cover) for his table.” 

“Why, Gertrud, you have been diligent! But Herr Hauptmann 
has a splendid hunting-belt already.” 

“Yes,” said Gertrud, with a slight frown and much decision ; “ but 
I do not wish him to wear it any more.” 

“Do you think he will leave it off?” 

“We shall see,” returned Gertrud, closing her mouth tightly. 

Grace looked at her in slight surprise. 

“T will take the parcels at once to the salon,” said,Gertrud. “ After 
dinner Frieda and I will set all in order. I would ask you to help, 
only as it is your first German Christmas, we want you to see the 
tables when all is ready.” 

“Next Christmas, dearest, you shall help us,’ said Frieda 
caressingly, as if it was an honour and pleasure of which she 
reluctantly deprived her friend. 

While Grace found herself thinking : “ Next Christmas! Shall I 
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be here next Christmas?” A sudden unusual yearning sprang up 
in her heart for Randal, for Jimmy Byrne, for her old nurse, for dear, 
pleasant Lady Elton, for every one whom she had known and loved. 

Meantime Frieda was speaking, and Gertrud had left the room. 

“Tt was so difficult to think of anything for Otto—Dr. Sturm.” 

“What have you decided on?” asked Grace, finding some words 
were expected of her. 

“A large blotting-book, with his initials surrounded by a wreath 
of bay-leaves. Itis really charming! Anda Decke for Frau Sturm.” 

“ And how did you conceal your gifts from each other, when you 
both arrange them ?” 

“Oh, Gertrud decks my table, and I deck hers; then we lay a 
cover over; and when we all go in, each uncovers her own table. 
Yours——” 

Here a knock at the door interrupted them. 

“ Herein,” cried Frieda, whereupon enter Ulrich and Falkenberg, 
quite naturally and unconcernedly. 

Ach! meine liebe Frieda, Wolff and I have been seeking thee ; 
and where is Gertrud ?” said Ulrich. 

“We have important secrets to commit to thy keeping,” added 
Falkenberg. “Call Gertrud, and come down to the study.” 

They left Grace and went away together. She was going to seek 
Mab and Mamsell, when Frau Sturm, her son and daughter—the 
usual Christmas guests at Dalbersdorf—arrived. And the scene of 
hearty welcome and general hubbub was re-enacted, Frieda embracing 
the kindly simple widow with warmth and effusion, taking her up to 
the guest-chamber herself, and loading her with affectionate attention ; 
while to Grace’s care Cecilia was confided, and they set out together 
to find Mab, and bring her in to dinner, which, in honour of the 
company, was fixed at the late hour of half-past two. 

After a prolonged symposium, from which the children soon 
escaped, Frieda and Gertrud went away to their task of decoration ; 
and the table being cleared, Grace undertook to amuse Mab and 
Cecilia. The count went to take a nap, Frau Alvsleben to attend to 
sundry matters connected with the festival, and Ulrich, Herr Doctor, 
Falkenberg, and the Verwalter to the stables ; while Mrs. Frere and 
Frau Sturm strove to keep up a conversation in mixed French and 
German. 

“Don’t you think we might go upstairs and help Gertrud and 
Frieda ?” asked Mab, whose thoughts were with them already. 

“No, indeed ; you must not! Come, here is Uncle Costello’s old 
backgammon-board. You can play, Mab, and I will teach Cecilia.” 

Presently the gentlemen returned. Ulrich and Falkenberg were 
instantly attracted to the backgammon-players, and Dr. Sturm 
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devoting himself to entertain Mrs. Frere, till Frieda put in her head 
to ask Ulrich’s assistance, but rejecting with a blush and smile that 
of Sturm, who immediately offered his services. 

This movement was too much for Mab’s self-control. She would 
take no further interest in the game; and Grace did not know what 
to do with her till Dr. Sturm, with the kindly consideration for 
children so usual in Germany, offered to tell the little friends stories 
about the old arms and headpieces which hung in the hall, whither 
they joyfully accompanied him. 

“Will you give me a lesson?” asked Falkenberg, arranging the 
pieces ; “it will pass the time. The tree will not be lit up for an 
hour yet.” 

“Very well,” returned Grace, sitting down and beginning to show 
him the moves of the simple game, which yet resembles life in its 
mixture of chance and skill. 

Falkenberg was quick and attentive. He was evidently well 
informed as to the nature of games; and at the end of the first, 
he began throwing the dice in an absent unconscious way. 

“ How neatly and deftly you handle the dice,” said Grace, as she 
watched him. 

“Yes,” he returned, rousing himself; “they come a little too 
familiarly to my hand.” And he was silent for a moment; then, 
speaking abruptly, as if out of his thoughts, he went on, still 
mechanically throwing the dice, “It is more than three months 
since that day.” 

“ What day ?” asked Grace. 

“When you bent over me, as I lay in mortal fear lest help delayed 
would be no help at all. Your face comes back to me often with the 
expression it wore then—so tender, yet so firm. I have had a 
feeling of comradeship with you ever since. You gave me an idea 
of what a woman might be who was strong and self-reliant as well 
as soft and loving.” 


He paused ; and Grace did not know what to say, for he scarce 
seemed to speak to her. 

“Tt is strange,” he went on, in a low musing tone, “that so great 
a& service rendered has not drawn us nearer to each other ; but it has 
not, and now we drift apart. There is some secret influence closing 
your heart against me, turning you from friendship with me; there 
is something in you I never quite understand. I wish you were less 
fair and young, and good, meine liebe Schéne. No!” checking 
himself, “not mine.” He cast the dice three times very deliberately ; 
then, throwing down the box angrily, he shut up the board, exclaim- 
ing: “Luck is against me, and fate too, Grace!” She looked at 
him, greatly surprised by the fierce, impatient expression of his 
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eyes; but before either could speak, enter Mab and Cecilia at express 
speed. 

ee You are to come upstairs. Ulrich and Herr Verwalter are 
lighting up the tree. Cecilia and I have run out in the front Hof, 
and the windows look all ablaze,” cried Mab. 

“ But the door is still locked,” added Cecilia. 

“ And Fraulein Frieda has told me through the keyhole that you 
are not to approach till Mamsell summons you,” added Dr. Sturm, 
following his young listeners into the room. 

“ Well, we shall go upstairs and wait, at any rate,” cried Mab. 
Ach, du lieber Wolff! has Grace taught you backgammon ? ” 

“She has taught me much,” said Falkenberg, drawing the child 
to him. 

“ Will the Herrschaft come up ? all is ready,” said Mamsell. 

On reaching the landing there was yet a moment of waiting in the 
dark until the doors should be opened, and Grace could not help 
repeating in thought Wolff von Falkenberg’s words—words he seemed 
to utter involuntarily. Was it possible that this rather spoiled man 
of the world was really attracted to her? She felt a little frightened, 
a little offended at having the remnants of a heart thus partially 
offered, partially withheld! and yet gratified vanity predominated 
over all. There was a certain soldier-like hardihood, a careless 
audacity about Falkenberg, flecked here and there with gleams of 
kindness, of sympathetic penetration and resisted sentiment, which 
made him very attractive to women. But from some occult cause he 
had not touched Grace’s deeper feelings, and that wretched piece of 
gossip—no doubt exaggerated, possibly untrue—awakened a vague 
sense of repulsion. Still his admiration was pleasant—irresistibly 
pleasant ; only she wished he would not show it too openly. 

But at this point of her reflections the double doors of the sacred 
Obenstube were thrown wide open, and a flood of light streamed forth. 

The Obenstube was only used on high festivals, as the present ; and 
Grace had only entered it on a cleaning-day during her six weeks’ 
visit. Now it was displayed in all its glory. All along the sides, 
across the ends, in the corners, wherever they could be placed, stood 
little tables loaded with a variety of articles, each lit by a couple of 
wax candles; and against the centre window towered a superb tree, 
glittering with dozens of tiny tapers, hung with filmy gold, silver, and 
coloured web-like chains of cut paper; and thickly decked with gold 
and silver nuts and pine-cones, sparkling imitation icicles, and metal 
butterflies—a gorgeous confusion of light and magnificence, calling 
forth shouts of delight from Mab and her friend. 

Grace and Mrs. Frere also were somewhat dazzled, although the 
latter had seen something of the same kind before; and exclama- 
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tions of “ How beautiful!” ‘“ How brilliant!” “So well arranged! ” 
rewarded the decorators. But the thrilling moment was when the 
tables were examined. On Mab’s were picture and story books, a 
lovely doll-child (Mab, though in her tenth year, still dearly loved 
dolls) from Uncle Costello; a velvet belt and bag from Cousin 
Alvsleben; a sash from Gertrud; a beautiful knitted jacket from 
Frieda, to put under her cloak when she went to school on a cold 
morning ; a splendid photograph-album from Von Falkenberg, with 
his own portrait in the front, &c., down to a work-bag, containing 
a large packet of sweets, from Mamsell; and a bouquet from the 
Verwalter. 

These treasures were hailed with positive shrieks of exultation ; 
and Cecilia, whose table was quite as richly furnished, was almost as 
vociferous. 

But Grace and Mrs. Frere had many useful and pretty gifts, and 
their contributions of English neckties and Irish lace, together with 
sundry productions of Grace’s needle, were much admired and 
prized. 

Uncle Costello, too, came out very strong on the occasion. To 
Grace he gave a handsome porte-monnaie ; and not being able to wait 
until she asked the name of the donor he jogged her arm. 

“Take it, dear,” he said, “ with your old uncle’s blessing ;” then 
in a hasty whisper, with a wink which seemed sadly ont of place on 
such a dignified countenance : “Don’t look into it till you are alone 
by yourself, my darling!” an injunction which Grace, knowing his 
wholesome awe of his daughter, rigidly obeyed. 

But the joy of the rest was as nothing compared to that of the 
servants and Mamsell, whose tables were most substantially set forth. 
Pieces of cloth and stuffs for dresses, sheeting and bed coverings, 
warm jackets, caps, ribbons, cloaks, little ornamental boxes containing 
the customary Christmas gifts of money ; besides which good things 
were trifles in the shape of collars, cuffs, ties, and pincushions ; 
while every table had a certain allowance of long Stollen, a bread- 
like cake, with a ridge all along the centre, as essential to a German 
Christmas as plum-pudding in England; a small pile of apples and 
another of walnuts, without which, however handsomely furnished, 
no servants’ table would be considered complete. 

When the first excitement of running about from table to table, 
and kissing and thanking every one had partially subsided, Grace 
began to examine her own possessions more thoroughly, and trace the 
givers of each little article, till she came to a charming little riding- 
whip, with a silver handle encrusted with Saxon crystals. Her 
cousins, the count, Frau Alvsleben, all had acknowledged their 


presents, and she felt stupidly reluctant to inquire as to this one. 
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She took it up and cut an imaginary horse with it sharply; then 
covering her confusion by rushing into words, exclaimed : 

“Who is the giver of this lovely, delightful whip? I never saw 
anything so pretty!” 

There was 2 moment’s silence. 

“Aha!” cried Ulrich; “I could a tale unfold! Some one beat 
up my quarters a month ago at Dresden, and dragged me from shop 
to shop to choose pretty things. It was hard enough to please him 
with the chatelaine yonder ; but the whip was worst of all, for the 
people did not quite understand his needs,” and he looked smilingly 
at Falkenberg as he spoke. 

The chdtelaine was on Gertrud’s table, and had been greatly 
admired ; she now thanked him with evident gratification. Grace 


felt more embarrassed than she cared to admit. The whip was too. 


handsome ; but Gertrud’s and Frieda’s gifts were equal in cost. So 
clearing her difficulty at a bound, Grace went straight up to him and 
held out her hand. 

“Thank you,” she said, simply and heartily; “I admire your 
present; it is quite beautiful, and I shall prize it always.” 

Falkenberg bowed low, and lifted her hand for an instant to his 
lips —an unimportant courtesy in Germany; but he uttered no word. 

After nearly an hour of intense admiration, the tapers began to 
burn low. Then the children gathered and packed up their belong- 
ings, and the visitors did the same. Soon it was time for supper, 
which was a long affair, for many healths were drunk aud speeches 
made; after which the tables were cleared, and all joined in a waltz 
and polka, Grace distinguishing herself by playing with spirit and 
precision ; for Frieda, like many other excellent performers, was un- 
equal to dance-music. Mrs. Frere, too, was quite happy to assist, and 
all wound up with the Grossvater, a sort of Saxon “Sir Roger de 
Coverley,” begun with some six or eight steps of solemn stateliness, 
and then breaking into a wild gallop down the whole length of the 
room. In this even the count joined. 

At last Christmas morn was on them; once more they were 
packed into the sleigh, thickly wrapped in furs and wraps of all 
descriptions ; and taking with them, in Ulrich’s place, the Verwalter, 
as he was to pass Christmas Day with his mother. Falkenberg was 
in high spirits, and laughed and talked very agreeably all the moonlit 
way home ; but Grace observed that, after he had shut up the back- 
gammon-board, he had never addressed a separate word to her. 

This, however, inno way rufiled the self-love to which his 
peculiar, half-reluctant admiration had offered such pleasant incense ; 
and Grace’s first Christmas-eve in Germany always dwelt in her 
u.cmory as a bright and happy reminiscence. 
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Cuarten XXIX. 


Tue brightness of this pleasant season was made infinitely more 
enjoyable by the satisfactory tone of Randal’s letters, and still more 
so by Jimmy Byrne’s. Both were excited almost to eloquence by 
their admiration of some small Christmas gifts, the work of Grace’s 
and Mabel’s own fingers. Randal represented himself as the most 
careful and regular of young men, and requested his mother to send 
him no present of money, as, thanks to her previous liberality, he was 
still quite flush of cash. Moreover, further contributions from him 
had been accepted by the Daily Bread, and the Galleon, another new 
weekly publication of surpassing merit ; he would post the numbers 
for his mother so soon as his lucubrations were printed. As yet the 
remuneration was trifling, but when better established the pay would 
improve ; and perhaps, after all, he might before long be able to sub- 
sist by his pen. The office had changed greatly for the worse; old 
Cartwright and the manager had been downright rude and unreason- 
able of late. “ Uncle Frere,” he went on, “has, I fancy, heard of 
my small literary successes—or Max has, for Uncle F. is an ignorant 
old duffer—and they asked me to dine, both on Christmas and New 
Year’s Day. I refused the first, for I thought it right to keep 
Christmas with Jimmy, who really has been uncommonly good to me 
of late ; but when the second invitation came, I thought it better to go. 
It was not half so bad as I expected, for who do you think was there ? 
Lady Elton and Darnell! She was looking uncommonly well, and 
made no end of inquiries for you. I gave a great account of all your 
doings—trust me for frothing up twopenny beer till it looks like Bass 
or Allsopp! Darnell was sulky, scarce spoke to me, and went away 
early. They say he is going to marry an earl’s daughter—a widow 
and a great beauty. Lady Elton asked for your address; she was 
on her way to some grand house in the North. Max was most 
agreeable, and asked a great deal about you and the mother,” &e. &e. 
&e. 

These letters filled both Mrs. Frere and Grace with pleasure and 
thankfulness. 

“Tf,” thought the latter, “Randal can avoid drawing on my 
mother, I can make both ends meet, and get better music lessons for 
Mab; she begins to practise quite nicely.” 

It was, therefore, a very bright face that greeted Falkenberg, in 
the afternoon of the day these letters had been received, as he met 
Grace and her little sister in the market-place on their way to ask 
Cecilia Sturm to tea. 

“Ah, mein gnidiges Fraulein! how goes it? Iwas going to 
your house, on the part of the Frau Oberst, to ask ifthe Frau 
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Mutter and yourself will join her sleighing-party the day after to- 
morrow? See, here is her note.” 

“Thank you; I think it will be delightful. You will find my 
mother at home.” 

“ But she will decide nothing without you—you are the supreme 
ruler; so, if you permit, I will turn with you and make my visit 
after—eh, Mab, my dear little friend ?” 

“Yes, come with us, du lieber Wolff!” cried Mab, delighted ; and 
taking her hand, Falkenberg walked on beside Grace with the air of 
quite belonging to her, or she to him. 

“ See,” said one of his brother officers to another, as they saluted 
in passing. “Herr Hauptmann is already assuming the rights of 
proprietorship. The little one clings to his hand as though he were 
her brother.” 

“And the fair Englishwoman (schine Engldinderin) has a large 
fortune—all these English girls have.” 

“T am not so sure.” 

“We have just met Falkenberg with Fraulein Frere,” exclaimed 
Frau Major Schonfeld and her daughter, with one voice, to the Frau 
Biirgermeister, “and alone—that is, only with the little sister; and 
ach, Gott! they were laughing and talking so fast and free.” 

“Theirs is the age for joy and laughter,” returned the Biir- 
germeisterin, who, in spite of her aristocratic airs, had a kindly 
heart. 

Meantime Grace and her companions walked gaily on, little 
thinking or caring for the comments of those they encountered. 

“You are more lively than usual, Miss Grace,” said Falkenberg, as 
they neared Frau Sturm’s house; “ gayer than I have seen you 
since that evening, now a month ago, when a sudden mysterious 
shadow seemed to have fallen upon you. I remember it well, and 
I have racked my brain to account for it, especially as you always 
avoid the subject.” 

“Then I would give it up if I were you, Herr Falkenberg,” she 
replied, smiling and colouring a little, as she always did when the 
topic was alluded to; for though the sharpness of the impression she 
had received had somewhat worn off, the feeling of distressed doubt had 
never quite left her, and she would have given much to have the 
question, “ Guilty or not guilty ?” answered anyhow. “ To-day,” she 
continued, “I ought to look bright, for we have good news from my 
brother—very pleasant letters altogether !” 

Letters,” repeated Falkenberg; “ah, and you might have had 
unpleasant letters that day. Tell me, dear Miss Grace, did the 
pleasant letters contain any tidings of Moritz—of our friend 
Balfour ?” | 
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“No, indeed,” said she, laughing at the eagerness with which he 
pounced! upon this inference; “none of us have heard anything of 
Maurice Balfour since we left Dungar. But some time ago we heard 
of our dear old rector’s death. He was Maurice’s grandfather, you 
know ; and now, possibly, we may never meet again.” 

“Oh yes; he will return to Europe—he will come to see me ; and 
then—he will see you.” 

The last four words, spoken after a pause, implied so much, that 
Grace frowned slightly ; then forcing a smile, remarked : 

“T should have thought you superior to the vulgarity of thinking 
a girl cannot have a man friend—a real frank friend. ” 

“But Iam!” cried Falkenberg, with unusual earnestness. “I do 
believe there is nothing so charming as a friendship—a real tender 
friendship—between a man and a girl of soul and noble sentiment.” 

“But you are my friend, Wolff—you ought not to have another,” 
said Mab, clasping his hand in both of hers; “and Grace does not 
love you half so well as I do.” 

“That I believe,” returned Falkenberg emphatically. 

“ At least, I do not express my affection so openly,” replied Grace, 
with careless self-possession, which elicited an angry sparkle from 
her companion’s naturally angry-looking eyes. ‘“ But here is Frau 
Sturm’s abode,” added Grace, pausing before the door ; you had better 
go and see my mother, and settle with her. I must see Frau Sturm.” 

“She may not be at home,” said Falkenberg ; “I will wait for a 
few minutes, in hopes of returning with you.” 

Fortune favoured him. Frau Sturm was not at home, but her old 
servant was sure “the Cecilia might accompany the /leine Fraulein ; 
whereupon, to Grace’s amusement, but more to her annoyance, Mab 
rushed out on the balcony, and screamed to Falkenberg, who was 
walking to and fro beneath : 

“We come, dear Wolff! we come!” 

On reaching Mrs. Frere’s residence, they found that lady, as 
usual, in a very becoming cap, conversing in the corridor with a 
short, broad, bonny old woman in thick woollen garments, a closely- 
knitted head-covering, tied under her chin, and a huge Korb, or 
kind of square basket, strapped over her back. Her skin was a 
marvellous network of wrinkles, and her kindly pale blue eyes were 
sunk and faded with age. This was the well-known Bote Frau 
(messenger-woman) who every day, in storm or shine, trudged into 
Zittau and back from a village two or three miles beyond Dalbersdorf, 
calling there for parcels or messages. She was now the bearer of a 
note from Frieda, enclosing ‘a pattern of wool to be matched, and 
despatched the next day. Grace kept the old woman till she had 
ascertained the proposed arrangements. 
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Need it be said that Mrs. Frere readily assented to join the 
sledging-party. She had grown quite fond of society since she 
settled in Zittau. The rigid politeness, the distinct social laws of 
German society, forbade the sometimes mortifying, sometimes too 
flattering variations of courtesy and observance which result from our 
freer and more republican institutions. Moreover, as well-born, 
well-bred, and connected with a Saxon family of good standing, the 
new-comers were considered valuable additions to the best circles of 
the little border town. 

“TI suppose Frau Alvsleben and the girls are coming?” said 
Grace. 

“Oh yes; we are to drive to Friedland, Wallenstein’s place; dine 
at the restauration there, and return by torchlight.” 

“Then, mother, had we not better write to Cousin Alvsleben, 
and ask if any of them would like to come in and sleep here to- 
morrow ?” 

“Yes, dear ; and send the note by the Bote Frau.” 

“One point I have left unsettled, Miss Grace,” said Falkenberg, 
drawing a chair beside her writing-table—“ you must promise to be 
my partner. In these sleighing-parties, you know, men choose 
partners as in a ball; and I have a capital horse. I will keep you 
ahead of the party.” He looked eagerly at her while she hesitated. 

“Thank you; if such is the custom, I shall be very happy,” she 
returned slowly, vexed to feel that her cheeks would flush under his 
bold eyes; “but where is my mother to go?” 

“ Mrs. Frere is invited to take a seat in the Oberst von Ahlefeld’s 
sleigh. The married ladies and chaperons all go in the Zwei-spanner 
(two-horse) sleighs, And in talking over the matter with the Frau 
Oberst, I bespoke you——” 

“Ah!” interrupted Grace, “was I to have no choice in the 
matter?” 

“Whom would you choose? Sturm is not invited; such trifles are 
beneath the dignity of so great a philosopher! ” 

“ But the doctor is as bright and agreeable as the most trifling 
amongst you.” 

“Do you then refuse to be my companion ?” 

“No; I am sure you drive well, and x 

“ If we are overturned, I shall be sure of help if you are with me,” 
interrupted Falkenberg, smiling. “The days lengthen already ; in a 
few weeks we shall be able to ride again.” 





The day fixed for the sleighing-party was an ideal winter’s day. 
A bright sun, clear cold blue sky, crisp dry frosty air, the trees 
jewelled with sparkling frozen snow. The holidays were over; and 
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every one going about his and her business, gave renewed cheerfulness 
to the picturesque streets. 

Of the Dalbersdorf party, only Frieda appeared. She brought the 
somewhat startling news that Frau Alvsleben and Gertrud had 
gone that morning by an early train to Dresden, where they generally 
paid an annual winter visit to a relative of the late Alvsleben. 

The party assembled at Frau von Ahlefeld’s house, where seven one, 
and six two-horse sleighs were collected, besides an extra large one, 
which contained several of the best musicians from the regimental 
band. 

Falkenberg was among a group on the door-step, laughing and 
talking with some of the younger ladies, when Mrs. Frere, with 
Grace and Frieda, came up. He did not immediately join them ; but 
ona movement being caused by the Frau Oberst coming out to 
assign places to those who were to occupy the larger sleighs, he 
turned to Frieda, and exclaimed : 

“So my aunt and Gertrud have gone to Dresden.” 

“ How do you know? ” 

“ Ah! everything becomes known as soon as it is done.” 

“Ach, Wolff! but Ulrich wrote to thee. He knew of the invita- 
tion before we did.” 

Falkenberg only smiled, and proceeded to pay his respects to Mrs. 
Frere with the air of profound deference he always assumed towards 
her, and which helped to make him so great a favourite. 

“Now, Miss Grace,” he said, “ you have greeted the gracious lady 
our directress, let me put you in my sleigh; you must be well 
wrapped up.” 

Falkenberg’s was the smartest of the Hin-spanners, glittering with 
brass ornaments, and gay with coloured tufts of horse-hair, the arch 
which surmounted the horse’s head thickly hung with tiny bells, the 
sleigh itself furnished with great wrappers of dark fur, Fuss-sacks 
(fur-lined bags to put the feet in), and all appliances for comfort. 
A large iron-grey horse, already pawing the ground and trying to 
free his head from the man who held him, promised some exercise of 
Falkenberg’s skill. 

“This is a charming turn-out!” said Grace, looking at it admiringly. 

“ Have you anything to put over your head?” asked Fulkenberg. 
“ You will need it.” 

“Yes, Frieda made me take this ””—a white fluffy-looking, fringed 
scarf, which she threw over her sealskin cap, and tied loosely. 

Falkenberg, having wrapped her up with the greatest care, took 
his seat beside her. 


“Go,” he said to his servant; “there is a place for you in the 
musicians’ sleigh.” 
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Itihad‘already began to move off, and the man had a short sharp 
run after it. 
: The grey pawed still more impatiently, and tossed his head, but 
no one moved till the band had gone ahead, and, having left a proper 
interval between itself and the rest of the party, struck up a stirring 
gallop. Then away they went, bells jangling, metal flashing, tassels 
swinging, little boys shouting, and all, young and old, within hearing 
of the music running to see the sight—away, smoothly, swiftly, 
noiselessly, over the beaten snow. Nothing is more exhilarating than 
a sleigh-drive: the delightful motion—the sense of ease and lightness 
—the dry frosty air which is almost always its accompaniment—the 
consciousness of extracting pleasure from the stern, dreary death- 
grapple of Winter’s rule—all help to quicken the pulses, and give 
joyous excitement to the spirits. 

For the first few minutes Falkenberg was silent, apparently 
occupied with his horse ; but as they cleared the town he turned and 
looked steadily, critically, at his companion for a moment. 

“TI do not know which suits you best,” he said abruptly, as if 
speaking to himself, “the glow of autumn or the snow of winter ;” 
and his eyes dwelt yet another moment on the face beside him, its 
rich yet transparent colour heightened by the keen air, making the 
dark-grey eyes more brilliant; while the smiling lips grew still and 
grave, as they always became whenever Falkenberg allowed any 
expression of admiration to escape him, which he seldom did, albeit 
not a variation of the changeful countenance was unnoticed by him, 
—the eyes, that could be so frank, almost defiant, and then so shy 
and soft, or earnest and questioning, or mischievous and mocking ; 
the smile, which was tender or scornful, or proud, or simply 
mirthful—he knew every mood, yet did not quite fathom the nature 
in which they had their source. 

Grace was provoked to feel how much his words and look moved 
her. Distrust him as she would, her vanity was infinitely gratified 
by his admiration ; and yet a dim instinct seemed to inform her that 
there was in it some element from which she shrank as not quite 
right, not worthy of her, and that her heart ought not to beat, nor 
her eyes to sink under his, as they did. 

“ Every one looks well on a fine, clear day,” said Grace, turning 
away her head, “ and every one ought to put on their best aspect for 
so delightful a féte. This seems a good horse of yours, Herr Falken- 
berg ; have you had him long?” 

“A couple of months. I got him in exchange for the brown, the 
one which fell with me.” 

“He holds his head well,” said she critically. “I should like to 
take the reins myself, were it not so cold.” 
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“Better not. When spring comes you shall drive him as much as 
you like.” 

They talked on easily of horses and the various small events of the 
Christmas festivities at Dalbersdorf, when, suddenly turning to her, 
Falkenberg exclaimed : 

“But it is unwise of you, my Fraulein, to encourage Frieda in her 
folly.” 

e What folly ?” asked Grace, looking straight into his eyes. 

“Well-acted innocence!” said Falkenberg, laughing. “Is it 
possible you think I do not see her whim for Sturm, and his pre- 
sumptuous regard for her ?” 

“T see nothing to remark,” she returned, really thinking the lovers 
prudent. 

“ Ah, Miss Grace, you would not allow yourself to be found out so 
readily! But the dear Frieda is simpler and softer; I shall be so 
sorry for her when the inevitable break-up comes. It is a trying 
affair this falling in love with the wrong person; and yet we seldom 
take to the right one—eh, my fair friend ? ” 

“So it seems, according to books,” was the guarded reply. 

“My aunt and Gertrud would be furious if they had an idea that 
these excellent young people were preparing a cup of bitterness for 
themselves. Even the count, with all his kindness, would not like 
his grand-daughter to make a mésalliance.” 

“But, without admitting that your surmises are right,” said 
Grace, her affection for Frieda keeping her unusually on her guard, 
“would marriage with Dr. Sturm be a mésalliance? He will be a 
distinguished professor, and the Alvslebens are not noble—they do 
not boast the magic ‘ yon.’ ” 

“No, but Frieda is far better born than Sturm; and the Alvslebens 
have been G'utbesitzers for—oh, for half a hundred years. Then she 
is very pretty, so soft and fair and graceful—like a white dove. I 
was rather in love with her once myself; now I have transferred my 
affections to”—an instant’s pause—“Gertrud, and Frieda has 
bestowed hers on Sturm.” 

“In despair at your faithlessness, I suppose,” said Grace drily. 

“ Exactly,” returned Falkenberg, looking down at her with laugh- 
ing eyes. “I see you are very discreet. Well, I shall be very sorry 
if Frieda makes trouble for herself. She will have but little fortune 
and should marry some rich landholder.” 

“Tf she likes him.” 

“Well, we must all make some sacrifice for our social position. 
Would you, my Fraulein, marry Dr. Sturm?” 

“Yes,” said Grace boldly, “if I really cared for him, and he was 
my countryman. He is admirable, and so clever.” 
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“ What!” exclaimed Falkenberg, looking sharply at her, “a proud 
girl of your wealth and standing marry a poor doctor in an obscure 
German school ! ” 

“Tam obscure enough myself,” returned Grace, not heeding that 
he listened eagerly for her answer; “and as to wealth—I suspect 
Frieda has more than I have.” 

“ Ladies do not want money,” said Falkenberg in a complimentary 
tone. “ But it is an awful business for a man to be poor.” 

“JT imagine it is much worse for women, who have so few ways of 
making money,” replied Grace. 

But Falkenberg did not seem to hear her, and kept silence for 
some time, urging on his horse, as if he himself were haunted by 
unpleasant thoughts. 

They had passed the sleigh with the band, but what little breeze 
there was brought the strains of a favourite waltz at intervals to 
their ears. The country was open, and undulating with distant 
pine-woods, and a range of high mountains to the left. And as mile 
after mile was passed with scarce a sign of human life, Grace began 
to feel a slight sense of depression, as if all nature lay in its winding- 
sheet. After a prolonged silence, Falkenberg roused himself with an 
effort, and began to speak of Wallenstein and the Thirty Years’ War, 
and soon was launched into an argument, Grace and he always 
taking opposite sides. However, the subject, with a few changes, 
lasted till they reached the Gasthaus, where Falkenberg, now quite 
himself, jumped out and proceeded to unroll and disentangle his 
companion from her voluminous wraps. 

The landlord and a brace of smiling damsels ushered them into a 
large, low, well-warmed room, where a couple of large tables were 
evidently prepared for dinner. 

“We are in capital time!” said Falkenberg, looking at the clock. 
“It’s not bad to do four German miles in an hour and three-quarters. 
We shall be able to go over the castle before dinner. Kellnerin, 
bring me Schnaps! Suppose you and I go on and have the first 
look.” 

“No, no; I must wait for my mother.” 

“ Here they all come,” said Falkenberg, looking out of the window. 
“ Herr Oberst with Mrs. Frere—they are great allies—the Frau 
Mutter and Herr Oberst! And Miss Grace, poor Frieda has fallen 
to the lot of little Heldreich !” 

After the sleighs had been unloaded, and driven off to the stables, 
and the party had enjoyed the warmth for a few minutes, it was 
suggested by Falkenberg to inspect the castle before dinner, while 
the light was clear, and they started accordingly. 

The snow was beaten hard on the roadway; the slight air that had 
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added to the cold at the outset had fallen, and the perfect stillness 
made the short walk pleasant. 

The colonel offered his arm to Mrs. Frere, and most of the older 
officers paired off in a similar manner with the chaperons and married 
ladies ; but the young people walked free and separately. 

“Come, Frieda,” said Falkenberg, “let us see if the German 
Madchen can outstrip the English one. Which of you will reach the 
castle-gates first ?”’ 

“ Oh, I will back Fraulein Frieda!” said Lieutenant Vollmar, an 
admirer of hers, who had come late to the rendezvous, and having 
missed his chance of securing a partner, had been reduced to take a 
young cadet, son of the colonel, on leave for a family birthday festival, 
for hiscompanion. He was now determined to cut out Von Heldreich 
if possible, and attached himself pertinaciously to the fair Saxon. 
Frieda looked pretty enough to excuse such an attempt. Her warm 
winter dress of dark cloth, and hat edged with sable, were peculiarly 
becoming to her. 

“JT ought to win,” said Grace; “Iam taller. Keep back for a 
moment, Frieda ; we must start fair.” 

They were well matched ; but Frieda was a more practised pedes- 
trian, and to Grace’s surprise won by a few yards; the result of the 
match being that they reached the gateway nearly a quarter of an 
hour before the rest of the party. Falkenberg, who knew the place 
well, acted as guide; and they proceeded through the newer portion 
of the stately residence of the great Glam Gallas family, whose an- 
cestors acquired a large portion of the murdered Wallenstein’s estate. 

In the course of this inspection, the friends separated. All, save 
Grace, had visited the castle before. So Falkenberg naturally devoted 
himself to her service, in pointing out the various objects of interest ; 
and when they again reached the great hall, none of the rest were 
to be seen. 

“He was an extraordinary historical figure,” said Falkenberg, 
speaking of the original owner, “and must have had a strain of in- 
sanity in his character. His belief in planetary influence, his faith 
in the good luck of certain friendships, like Piccclomini’s, showed 
insufficient reason. Then, after glancing right and left, he opened 
the door of a room where there was a stove. “Come in here.” 

Grace walked to the stove, and tried to warm her feet against it. 

“But reason or no reason,” Falkenberg went on, after bringing 
her a seat, and then leaning his arms on the back of a high chair 
opposite, “ some friendships are lucky—must be lucky. You spoke the 
other day of friendship between men and women. I have thought 
of your words ever since, meine liebe Grace—I mean Friulein. Will 
you laugh at me if I say I want a friend ? ” 
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“Laugh !—no, certainly not; but I should have thought you had 
many friends.” 

“ Acquaintances, comrades, pleasant fellows—yes ; but a friend to 
whom I can speak my thoughts and reveal my inner self——-” There 
was a pause. Grace did not know exactly what to say. She sat 
silent, her eyes raised to his with questioning expression. “ Do not 
look at me!” he exclaimed hastily, “ but hear! Will you be my 
friend—a real friend, to rejoice in my success (if I ever have any), to 
feel for my disappointments? I think you are strong and true! and 
we soldiers are very unlucky fellows in some ways,” he went on rapidly. 
“We have small chances of making marriages of affection; our very 
laws compel us to be guided by sorbid motives. If one is in debt— 
and we all are—there are no means of extrication save in a wealthy 
marriage, unless, indeed, one has a wealthy father, which few possess. 
To a man in this position—and it is mine—what a priceless boon is 
the friendship and sympathy of a high-minded, tender woman! It 
would be salvation, sweetest, fairest cousin! (You are a sort of 
cousin.) Have you the courage to undertake this friendship—friend- 
ship pure and simple ?” 

“The courage!” repeated Grace, smiling—“why courage? Is 
there anything so terrible in your life, Herr von Falkenberg, that 
friendship with you requires courage ?” 

It was an unlucky word he had selected. When first he began to 
speak, Grace, with the mingled conceit and generosity of youth, was 
thrilled with a desire to befriend and reform him; but with the 
expression “ courage,” came the recollection of the gossip she had 
overheard at the coffee Klatsch, which, though the sharpness of the 
original impression had been somewhat blurred, still dwelt in her 
mind. 

Falkenberg in his turn was greatly surprised. He had fully 
expected a warm, nay, tender acceptance of the profered friendship, 
and a gushing agreement to unalterable Platonic fidelity. The un- 
expected answer sent his mental thermometer down many degrees. 

“ Ah! there spoke the practisch Englishwoman,” he said, with a 
slightly cynical smile, and drawing himself up: “No, liebe 
Fraulein! my life is neither better nor worse than my neighbours’. 
The courage I thought of was required for a very different reason, 
and required far more by myself than by you.” 

“Oh!” said Grace, catching a glimpse of his meaning. 

“ But, I must admit, I did not think you would have received @ 
confession of my soul’s need, which you alone could have drawn forth, 
with such cold, unsympathising caution. Nevertheless, ma belle, 
I shall ever cherish a tender friendship for you, however indifferent 
you may be.” 
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This was kindly and frankly said; and at the end he held out his 
hand. Grace felt dreadfully ashamed of herself. Falkenberg had 
never spoken in such a tone before, and she ought not to have nipped 
any good feeling in the bud; she put her hand in his readily, and 
said, in a softer voice and with downcast eyes : 

“Tam not cold and unsympathising. I like you; I always did, 
and I will be friends with you with all my heart; only ”—a sudden 
upward laughing glance—“ take care of your own courage, and I will 
take care of mine!” 

“Good!” returned Falkenberg, pressing her hand tightly; “Ihad 
need do so. And now we will trust each other, and thou wilt tell me 
thy griefs and joys; and when alone thou wilt say Du, wilt thou 
not?” 

“No!” replied Grace sturdily. “If I do, I shall forget, and call 
you so always. Let us leave Du alone.” 

“ Ah, prudent one, you will be strong as well as kind; you will 
give me good counsel. It will be a new delight to think that you 
will care for me and feel with me till some more favoured and 
fortunate fellow comes, and then ” He stopped, and added, 
almost in a whisper, “ How I shall hate him!” 

“ And when you meet that well-dowered wife who is to share your 
existence,” said Grace, smiling pleasantly, and succeeding with an 
effort in withdrawing her hand, “I hope she will not hate me!” 

“No, no; you do not understand the nature of our German 
women. She will love and reverence you as the helper, the purifier, 
of her husband’s otherwise lonely life.” 

“TJ wonder,” said Grace, half to herself, while a very mischievous 
smile quivered in the dimples which lurked about her mouth; “I 
wonder if my future ‘spouse’ is undergoing a preliminary course of 
ennobling friendship at present; because, somehow, I would rather 
not.” 

“You are mistaken,” said Falkenberg, with unusual earnestness ; 
“true friendship with a high-minded woman ‘makes a man more 
worthy of love.” 

“No doubt you are right!” exclaimed Grace. “Iam at times 
too much inclined to see the ridiculous sides of things; forgive 
my levity, and let us be fast friends. I like you so much when 
you are in earnest, and I am sure you could not be heartless 
or false!” 

“Ha!” cried Falkenberg, struck by her tone, “‘ some one has been 
traducing me to you!” 

“No, no one, I assure you,” returned Grace quickly. 

There was no time for more; the sound of voices and feet 
approaching echoed through the vaulted hall, and Falkenberg, going 
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to the door, met Frieda and Vollmar, who were laughing merrily at 
having given Von Heldreich the slip in the long passages. 

The dinner was a scene of joyous confusion, hearty, honest laughter, 
noisy good-humoured talk, as is usual on such occasions in Germany, 
Falkenberg being the gayest among the guests. The Oberst von 
Ahlefeld, the leader of the party, was a gallant veteran well versed in 
such duties. He was a Hanoverian who, like many of his country- 
men, entered the Saxon army after the fatal victory of Langensalze, 
that they might fight for Germany and yet avoid direct service with 
the hated Prussians. Speaking French and English well, and, as 
Hanoverians usually are, more a man of the world than the generality 
of Germans, he always showed marked attention to Mrs. Frere, who 
soon discovered they had had many mutual acquaintances in those past 
happy times when, wandering with her husband from one pleasant 
Continental town to another, life had been a long holiday. The 
Frau Oberst, too, had been much at the Court when Hanover had one, 
and had there known many English, some of whom she had visited 
in their own country; she was, consequently, always pleased to 
meet English people, though her knowledge of English was very 
limited, and an intimacy was rapidly growing up between the 
families. 

Mrs. Frere’s gentle vanity was comforted by these attentions, and 
Grace marked with heartfelt pleasure her mother’s brightened looks, 
and listened to her low, well-bred laugh. Yes; it was well that they 
had made this bold step, and ventured into the unknown land; yet 
even while she thought so, her heart yearned even to London, to see 
Randal and dear, kind, wise Jimmy Byrne. The tears absolutely 
stood in her eyes as she conjured up their faces; for just then they 
had risen from table, and Falkenberg having begun a_ fine 


stirring Soldaten Lied, the rest joined the chorus, and the strain, - 


full of a proud melancholy, touched her almost to melting as she 
gazed through the window of the large, low room across the wide 
stretch of snow, through the softly deepening night shadows, far 
away to the places and people she had loved and left. It was curious 
how clearly she seemed to see Max—Max of whom she had not 
thought for months. His dark, well-cut face and deep eyes, which 
had first taught her that she was a woman, came back to her vividly ; 
for an instant she felt an intense pang of longing to see him again— 
not the Max of London, but the observant, sympathetic Max of Dungar. 
“Meine Liebe, thou art thinking sad thoughts,” whispered Falken- 
berg, suddenly startling her into consciousness. She saw the tables 
were being cleared and carried away, and that the bandsmen were 
coming in. 
“The sleighs will not be ready for another hour,” said Colonel von 
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Ablefeld, coming up to Grace, “and we propose to occupy the time 
by dancing. May I have the honour, mein gniidiges Fraulein ? ” 

Falkenberg stepped back with a smile, slightly raising his eye- 
brows ; and Grace, her thoughts directed to a new channel, was soon 
among the dancers. 

“Do not let us have torches,” said Falkenberg, as they all stood 
ready to depart; “they are only an incumbrance. Let us keep near 
the music, and we shall have the light of theirs. Frieda, you go 
with Vollmar ; let us start together.” 

The four friends slipped away, Grace first telling her mother that 
they were going, and so secured their place at the head of the proces- 
sion. The start and homeward progress was very effective. The 
horses were eager, the music inspiriting, the various lights and 
shadows thrown by the torches weird and fairy-like; the smooth 
snow made the gliding motion positively luxurious, and a splendid 
moon turned all beneath her beams into silver. 

“Tt is a sin to sully so pure a light with the glare and smoke of 
these torches,” exclaimed Falkenberg, looking up into the blue 
blackness of the sky. “We will pass the foremost sleigh, and get 
away into the moonlight.” So saying, he turned and called to his 
lieutenant: “ Vollmar, we goon in front; follow straight to Berg- 
strasse.” 

A touch of the whip, and they spun on at a swinging pace, past 
the musicians’ sleigh, and soon nearly out of hearing of the occa- 
sional louder swell of the music. 

“Ts it not delicious—the stillness and lovely light?” said Grace. 

“Yes; and still more delightful to be alone with thee, sweet 
friend!” cried Falkenberg, who was in the highest spirits. ‘“ Now, 
tell me the secret of these sudden shadows, which sometimes fall 
upon thee. I have ever noticed them. That first walk with thee— 
how well I remember it !—when we stood on the Oybin, and those 
great soft eyes of thine gazed dreamily away into a distance of which 
I knew nothing ; then my soul was drawn to thine, and I felt I had 
found such a friend as I had always sought. Now, this evening I 
watched thee, and saw those eyes fill up, and felt that in spirit thou 
wert far away. What is thy heart’s secret, meine Liebe? ‘Tell me, 
and then I will tell thee some of my troubles.” 

He spoke in German, as he almost always did of late, even when 
she replied in English, and the tender Dw fell caressingly from 
his lips. 

“T really have nothing to tell,” returned Grace, simply. “Iam 
away from my old home, and my brother, and all that was dear and 
familiar to me, so it is natural that I sometimes, nay, often, feel a 
vague sadness—an indefinable sensation ; but I have only to think 
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resolutely for a few minutes, and it disperses. We are really very 
happy here.” 

“Ah, your confidence may be won—I see it is not to be had for 
_ asking,” said Falkenberg, looking kindly into her eyes. “Tell me 
about your brother.” 

But soon he contrived to turn the talk upon himself, his early 
days, his first military experiences, confessed many boyish follies of 
a pardonable and even lovable type. Indeed, a novelist need not 
desire a more interesting, piquant, and attractive opening sketch of 
his hero’s beginning than Falkenberg’s reminiscences supplied. They 
were given, too, with the most charmingly frank, unstudied manner, 
and in a tone of brotherly confidence which set Grace quite at ease. 

Altogether the homeward drive was very delightful, and when 
they reached Mrs. Frere’s house they were far in advance of the rest 
of the party. 

“No,” said Falkenberg, as Grace turned to say good-night ; “I 
wait to say adieu to Mrs. Frere.” 

He sprang upstairs after her, and hanging his great fur-lined coat 
in the corridor, came into the warm, well-lighted salon, and assisted 
Grace to remove her wraps. 

“ And are the pretty little hands terribly cold?” he asked, taking 
them both in his. 

“Not so cold as yours,” said she, not liking to seem prudish by 
withdrawing them too soon. 

“And now,” he went on impressively, “we have entered into a 
solemn compact of friendship. See, I have told you much of my 
life; will you not also confide in me? You will, in your own good 
time ; and I will be discreet. Only you must let me say Du when 
we are alone—alas! that is seldom. Yes, I will let your hands 
go SO soon as you again promise to be my true and faithful friend.” 

“JT will! I do!” cried Grace, disturbed and puzzled by this 
curiously un-English proceeding. Something in Falkenberg’s voice 
and touch affected her strangely—vexatiously. 

“You will understand me better ere long,” continued Falkenberg, 
still holding her hands. “Now, let me explain the laws of our 
sleighing-parties. On the return from these expeditions, each 
cavalier is entitled to a kiss from the lady he escorted. But this is 
all friendship dares to take,” and he kissed the hands he held more 
than once with very friendly warmth indeed, and then let them go. 

“T hear the sleigh-bells,” said Grace, turning away hastily, and 
removing her fur cap to hide the quick bright colour that would 
spring to her cheek, 

“ And our little hour is over!” cried Falkenberg, as he left the 
room to receive the fresh arrivals. 





